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STUDIES IN AUSTRALIAN TOTEMISM 
THE NATURE OF AUSTRALIAN TOTEMISM 
By A. P. ELKIN 


fe understand the nature of Australian totemism, it is necessary 

to study the significance and function of the various forms of it 
that are found in Australia. By the form is meant the manner in 
which totems performing the same function are distributed amongst 
the individuals or groups of the tribe; thus, there is sex totemism, 
clan totemism, moiety totemism, and so on. By the significance 
is meant the meaning which the form of totemism bears to the 
individual concerned ; it may be his assistant, his guardian, his 
mate, or the symbol of his social or cult group. Finally, the function 
refers to the part played by the particular form of totemism in the 
general system of social integration ; thus, it may control the marriage 
relationships between clans, preserve moral and social sanctions, or 
provide a psychological adjustment to the problems of nature and 
life. It will therefore be obvious that though we may systematize 
our study under the heading of “‘ forms,’’ we must keep all three 
aspects of the problem continually before us. 


Individual Totemism. 

In several areas of Australia, more particularly in the eastern 
States, medicine-men and those who work magic stand each in a 
special relationship to one species of nature, usually some animal or 
reptile. This species acts as the performer’s assistant, going forth 
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either to work his will for good or ill on the patient or the victim, 
as the case may be, or to gather information from a distance. Thus, 
amongst the Kamilaroi and most tribes of New South Wales, any 
person who wishes to acquire skill in magic must acquire a special 
relation to some species of animal. Amongst the Kurnai, too, such 
a person had his “ familiar ’’ animal, or reptile. This was both in 
him as a spirit or second self, and also externalized in the species, 
perhaps especially present in a tamed member of the species. The 
taming and keeping of one of the medicine-man’s personal or 
individual totemic species certainly impressed other persons, who 
readily believed that this very creature worked the will of its 


a? 


“‘ owner,’’ especially in the dark of the night. 

This is akin to the belief that the medicine-men of Central, 
North and North-Western Australia, like those of Eastern Australia, 
have in their “ insides’”’ spirit-snakes associated with or derived 
from the mythical rainbow-serpent. These spirit-snakes do the 
same work for their possessors as do the personal totems referred to, 
but they are not members of a natural species, and so cannot be seen 
under natural conditions.? 

The personal totem in South-East Australia is usually given 
by medicine-men, and though it is usually only given to persons who 
are destined, or who desire, to work magic, yet the somewhat unsatis- 
factory evidence suggests that other persons may also receive one.® 





1A. W. Howitt: Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 147, 387-388; A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown : Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, I, No. 2, 233, 
235, 237; A. P. Elkin: The Social Organization of the Worimi, Oceania, II, No. 3 
362. 

*Spencer and Gillen: Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 481, 484-6; B. 
Spencer: Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 297-9, 326; A. P. Elkin: The 
Rainbow-Serpent in North-West Australia, Oceania, I, No. 3, 349-352; A. W. 
Howitt : op. cit., 523, 405-8. One of my informants in Dampier Land, North-West 
Australia, put a medicine-man to the test by asking to be shown the spirit-snakes and 
spirit-dogs which the practitioner claimed to possess. The latter responded by 
producing something, if only illusion, in the shadow of a tree made by the uncertain 
light of the moon. He also proved to my informant’s satisfaction that he could send 
his “ spirit-dogs ” out and gather information of what was happening at a distance. 

*It is given in the Wiradjeri tribe during initiation, by way of hypnotic suggestion 
so Howitt thought ; amongst the /Yualayi a medicine-man may give an individual 
totem which is a sort of “ alter ego,”’ not only to a person as a means of magical power, 
but also to a sick person as a means of recovery ; the strength of the animal goes 
into the patient, making him strong again. 
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Further, a dying medicine-man may leave his totem to someone 
else. Thus, there is a “ property ’”’ aspect to the individual totem, 
but that is not all, for there is a living bond between the totem and 
the totemite. Amongst the Yualayi, an injury to the former hurts 
the latter. Moreover, in South-East Australia the totemite does 
not eat his personal totem, while the totem on its part assists and 
guards the totemite. Now, this is as it should be, for the totem is 
“himself,” being both within and without him ; the totem-species 
symbolizes and is the sacramental form of, his own self or soul, 
likewise he is the sacrament of the ‘“soul’’ of the species; thus 
personal totemism is akin to social totemism. ; 


Sex Totemism. 


In most of the tribes of South-Eastern Australia, from Lake 
Eyre east and south-east to the coasts of New South Wales and 
Victoria, each sex has its own totem ; two specimens of small bush, 
Dieri tribe ; bat and night owl, Kamilaroi, eéc., and Wotjobaluk ; 
bat and wood-pecker, Worimi; emu-wren and superb warbler, 
Kurnai; bat and emu-wren, Yuin. The sex-totem represents the 
sex-dichotomy of the tribe, and symbolizes the solidarity of each 
sex. It is an emblem. If the men hurt the women’s totem, it is 
regarded as an injury or an insult to the women, or, at least, it is a 
method of teasing them ; such action is resented and quarrelling and 
fighting follow. The same happens if the women hurt the men’s 
totem. But it is apparently more than an emblem, or the rallying 
point of the sentiments associated with the sex concerned. The 
Wotjobaluk say that “ the life of a bat is the life of a man.”* In 
other words, sex totemism enshrines a belief in a common life shared 
by man and natural species, though only symbolized by two repre- 
sentatives of the latter. Threlkeld gathered that the Awabakal 
based this belief on a transformation of a man and a woman respec- 
tively into the bat and the wood-pecker. R.H. Mathews interpreted 
the sex-totem as the friend of the sex concerned ; in north-eastern 
South Australia the sex-totem is the mate, and amongst the Kurnai 





‘A. W. Howitt, of. cit., 148-151; A. P. Elkin: The Worimi, Oceania, II, 
No. 3, 361, and unpublished field notes. 
AA 
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it is referred to as the brother or sister, as the case may be.5 Indeed, 
Howitt thought that the sex-totems Yeerung (emu-wren) and 
Djeetgun (superb warbler) were eponymous ancestors, one of either 
sex, who were commemorated in the initiation ceremonies; the 
great central idea of Kurnai society is community of descent. ‘“ Every 
descendant of Yeerung is a brother, every descendant of Djeetgun 
is a sister ; all else are Brajerak, savage men, aliens to their blood.’’® 
The belief that all the women of a community have a different 
ancestral source from the men may seem strange to us, but the 
associated aboriginal belief in pre-existence of spirits makes it logical 
enough to the native mind. And, at least, it does emphasize the 
solidarity of each of the sexes. 

Until quite recently this form of totemism had only been found 
in South-East Australia, and in most of this region it is associated 
with matrilineal moieties and with matrilineal social totemic clans. 
Thus, in a region where the matrilineal principle receives greater 
emphasis in social organization than elsewhere in Australia, with the 
possible exception of a small area in the south-western corner of the 
Continent,’ we find this special emphasis on the difference between 
the solidarity of the sexes; it is as though the women said, “ not 
only must descent of the moiety and clan be reckoned through us, 
but also we as a sex are to be marked off from the men as a sex, by 
the possession of a distinct symbol and by a certain type of 
standardized behaviour associated with it, namely, a ritual combat.” 
This suggestion is supported by a Kurnai custom: If there were 
marriageable young girls and the marriageable young men did not 
propose marriage, the elder women took the initiative and caused a 
ritual combat, in the manner described; the men then killed the 
women’s totem and so caused another fight. These sex-totem 
combats had the moral effect of inducing the young men to talk 
of marriage and arrange elopements with the young women.® 





5L. E. Threlkeld: An Australian Grammar, 92; R. H. Mathews, Ethnological 
Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes, 137; A. P. Elkin, Unpublished Field Notes ; A. W. 
Howitt, op. cit., 273. 

*L. Fison and A. W. Howitt: Kamilaroi and Kurnai, 232-233. 

7A. R. Radcliffe-Brown : Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, I, 
No. 2, 216-219. 


8A. W. Howitt: Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 273-4, 149. 
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This, however, cannot be regarded as a generalization, for the 
tribes of the coast of New South Wales and of Gippsland (Victoria) 
do not possess moieties, while their totemic clans are localized and 
apparently patrilineal, and, further, one small group of tribes with 
sex-totems on the immediate west of Gippsland had patrilineal 
moieties and possibly also patrilineal totemic clans. 


Finally, sex totemism has recently been reported from the 
north-western part of the Aranda tribe on the Finke River, Central 
Australia, and the Matuntara, a neighbouring Aluridja tribe. Each 
sex is symbolized, as in the Lake Eyre group of tribes to the south- 
east, by a bush or plant. The Aranda have patrilineal moieties 
which function in ceremonial life, while their cult totemism is local 
and conceptional. But though the latter tends to be patrilineal, 
as a result of patrilocal marriage, yet the actual determination of the 
child’s totem depends on the mother, who announces the totemic 
locality in which she realizes conception, that is, the entry of the 
spirit-child into her womb, either in a dream or in waking life. The 
Aluridja tribes, which join the Aranda on the west and south-west, 
do-not possess any moieties, but their method of determining the 
child’s totem is the same as in the Aranda tribe. Incidentally, in 
the latter, a person always respects his mother’s totem. The women, 
too, take part in a dance, the Wuljankura, which not only marks 
and strengthens their solidarity as a sex, but also initiates love 
intrigues, and, at times, fights between men over women.” This is 
comparable to the initiative taken by the Kurnai women in elopement 
and marriage. 


Thus, in this region sex totemism is associated with an emphasis 
on the réle of motherhood in the determination of the totem, with a 
respect for the mother’s totem, and with a definite ceremonial 
solidarity of women. But in spite of this, it is not yet possible to 
establish any absolute connection between sex totemism and a 
special prominence of the principle of motherhood in the descent or 





®G. Roheim : Women and Their Life in Central Australia, Jnl. Roy. Anth. Inst., 
LXIII (1933), 221. Worakililja, the male sex totem, means “ boys’ grass,” and 
nyukaranpa, the women’s totem, “ girls’ grass.” 

0G. Roheim, op. cit., 241-248, 211, 226; Spencer and Gillen, The Arwnia, I, 
76-78, 117; H. K. Fry: Body and Soul, Oceanta, III, No. 3, 251-253. 
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determination of totems. Sufficient evidence may be produced in 
the future to establish such a generalization, and a fuller knowledge 
of the social and totemic organization of the south-east coast might 
also have supported it, instead of appearing to invalidate it. But, 
of course, future field work may show that such theorizing is futile. 
At present we must be satisfied to say that sex totemism is a local 
specialization of totemism, confined, as far as we know, to South-East 
Australia and to the tribes on the Finke. 


Motety, Section and Sub-section Totemism. 


These forms of totemism have already been fully discussed. 
The first is the most important of the three, for it symbolizes a dual 
organization which functions in the social and ceremonial life of the 
tribe. It expresses an opposition between the moieties, but an 
opposition which is not disruptive, for each moiety is dependent on 
the other, both in social and ritual life. Now, this dichotomy is 
totemic in that the moiety totem is not merely symbolical of member- 
ship of a common grouping, but expresses a relationship of a kinship 
nature between all the members of a moiety. Where this is matri- 
lineal, as in South-East Australia and in a small region in the south- 
western corner of the Continent, it symbolizes the sharing of a 
common life based on the inheritance of the one flesh and blood 
through the mothers. This, as we shall see, is the fundamental 
significance of matrilineal social totemism. The patrilineal descent 
of the moieties, however, in Central Australia, East Arnhem Land, 
Northern Kimberley and part of Cape York Peninsula, is correlated 
with a strong local organization into patrilineal hordes combined 
with a theory of localized human spirit-centres, and of localized 
cult-totemism, which is either patrilineal or tends to be so, and is 
ideally so. 

But in either case, moiety totemism is a method of classifying 
nature and man into two main divisions, based on a special relation- 
ship which is believed to exist between the human beings and natural 
objects and speciés grouped in each moiety. Moreover, all the 
natural objects and species are in some degree or other objects of 
ritual attitudes as far as the members of the moiety to which they 
belong are concerned. This is true whether the moiety is sub- 
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divided into matrilineal social clans or patrilineal cult clans, and 
whether these clans have multiple totems, as is very common in 
North-West Australia, or subsidiary totems as in some south-eastern 
and central tribes. 


Section Totemism is a method of dividing the members of a 
tribe into four groups, each of which is symbolized by, or associated 
with, one or a number of natural species. In some tribes of Eastern 
Australia it is a system of classification of man and nature on the 
basis of a kinship which is held to exist between the human beings 
and the natural species belonging to each section. In such tribes a 
person adopts a ritual attitude towards his own or even all the totems 
of his section, and expresses sorrow when one of them is killed. 
Reciprocally, the section-totem is frequently regarded as the mate or 
guardian of the human members of the section. The main develop- 
ment of this form of totemism is in the strongly marked matrilineal 
area of Eastern Australia, and, incidentally, it is always indirect 
matrilineal in descent." 


Sub-section Totemism, which is also indirect matrilineal in 
descent, is primarily a principle of dividing man and natural species, 
at least, those of social and economic importance, into eight groups. 
There are two main forms of it. In one, the sub-section totems are 
associated with local spirit-children centres, as in Eastern Kimberley 
and the Mungarai and Yungman tribes. In the other form, which 
is found in East Arnhem Land, this association does not exist, and 
sub-section totemism is a variety of social totemism quite distinct 
from the localized cult-totemism and spirit-children centres which 
may or may not co-exist in the same tribe. But, whatever be the reason 
for it, the sub-section system exists, and was spreading in part of the 
region of Australia in which cult-totemism was highly developed, 
and though it may be primarily a form of social totemism, yet it 





11Tn some tribes, the Weilwan and others, the sections are only a factor modifying 
clan totemism, though this may only be a stage in the development or spread of 
section totemism. Little is known of this form of totemism in Western Australia. 
A. P. Elkin, Studies in Australian Totemism, Sub-section, Section and Moiety 
Totemism, Oceania, IV, No. 1, 74-79. 
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has to come to grips with cult totemism. Indeed, until it does so, 
it does not become an important factor in social integration.” 

Where sub-section totemism has been best studied, namely, 
Eastern Kimberley, there is the characteristic totemic bond of kin- 
ship, and a ritual attitude is adopted towards the totem. The 
totem, too, is the friend of the members of the sub-section whose 
totem it is. 

Clan Totemism. Totemic clans in Australia are either matri- 
lineal, patrilineal or else are a variety of local grouping which is 
based on the chance association of conception or birth with localized 
totemic centres. In any case, the members of a clan regard them- 
selves as related to one another, and also to some natural species or 
object, the totem, toward which they usually observe some form of 
ritual attitude, refusing to kill or eat it, or making it the centre of 
organized ceremonies on which the life of the totem and of the tribe 
is believed to depend. This relationship, which is expressed in 
totemism, may be based on what are regarded as blood-ties, on 
membership of a common horde-country, or, primarily, on a myth- 
ological and “‘ spiritual’ ancestry. 

In the first case we have matrilineal social clan totemism, which 
is found in most of Eastern Australia, Queensland, New South Wales, 
Western Victoria and Eastern South Australia, and also in a small 
area of the south-west of Western Australia. To understand its 
significance we must grip the aboriginal view of life according to 
which a person receives or inherits his body, his flesh and blood, 
from and through his mother, mother’s mother, and so on, that is, 
a series of women related matrilineally. This seems obvious to a 
people who ignore or are ignorant of the physiology of reproduction. 
The persons so related, mother, mother’s brother, mother’s mother, 
mother’s mother’s brother, and others in the mother’s line, are 
one flesh, for all have ultimately received their body, their means of 
incarnation, from and through the womb of the same matrilineal 





12The spread of a form of sub-section matrilineal social totemism amongst the 
Nangiomeri and in East Arnhem Land probably means that the sub-section system is 
bringing with it the totems which are localized in the tribe or tribes from which it is 
spreading, but which do not belong to the cult-life of the tribes who have only recently 
acquired it. A. P. Elkin, Totemism in North-Western Australia, Oceania, IV, No. 1, 
59-60 ; Studies in Australian Totemism, Oceania, IV, No. 1, 67. 
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ancestress. Now, it is this belief which the matrilineal social totem 
symbolizes and which underlies the reference to the totem as flesh, 
as is the custom in eastern South Australia. Further, because the 
totem is one’s flesh, in many tribes it is neither injured, killed nor 
eaten, except on very rare occasions of hunger and after regret and 
sorrow have been expressed. A person respects the symbol, the 
“ flesh,” of his mother’s line. Likewise, the exogamy of the matri- 
lineal social totemic clan is observed, for it is based on the fundamental 
aboriginal incest laws, which forbid marriage with sister or mother, 
and all who belong to the one totem, being one flesh, are brothers 
and sisters, or children and mothers. 


This is the human side of matrilineal social totemism; there 
is also the “‘ nature”’ aspect. In the first place, it implies a belief 
in a common life shared by man and natural species, for the totem is 
more than a name or emblem ; something of the life of man is in the 
life of the totemic species, and vice versa, and there is a causal relation- 
ship between the good or ill of the one and of the other.4* The clan 
and its totemic species are grouped together because they share 
mystically in a common life. 


This principle is also expressed in what may be termed the 
classificatory function of matrilineal clan totemism, meaning by this 
the classification of man and natural species in totemic clans. 
Reference has already been made to it in the discussion of moiety 
totemism. Each clan includes not only a matrilineal group of people 
and one species of nature, the totem, but also a number of other 
species and natural objects, often referred to as sub-totems. These 
are subsidiary to the clan totem in that they are classified in the 
group named after it. It may be sometimes possible to detect a 
reason, such as association by similarity or contiguity, for the classi- 
fication, but fundamentally, this is based on the oneness of life of 
nature and man, and on the necessity man feels to bring the former 
into his social as well as economic system. 





13Amongst the tribes of north-west Victoria, to kill a person’s totem is to cause 
an actual injury to that person ; and to dream about one’s own totem “ means that 
someone has done something to it for the purpose of harming the sleeper or one of his 
totemites.” A. W. Howitt, op. cit., 145. 
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Patrilineal Clan Totemism. This is found in several parts of 
Western Australia, in the Northern Territory, in Cape York Peninsula, 
the coast of New South Wales and the neighbouring part of the 
Queensland coast, a small area in central Victoria, north-eastern 
South Australia and the lower Murray district. It is distinguished 
from matrilineal clan totemism not only by its method of descent, 
but also by its relation to the local hordes and, in most cases, by its 
function. Matrilineal clans obviously do not coincide with the 
patrilineal local hordes, for members of a horde may belong to a 
number of different matrilineal totemic clans according to the totems 
of their mothers who, through marriage, have been brought into the 
horde and its country. Further, the members of any one matrilineal 
horde may be distributed throughout several local hordes. In 
patrilineal clan-totemism, however, the local horde is also a totemic 
clan, and a survey of the facts suggests that the patrilineal descent 
of the totem is a corollary of the patrilineal descent of the local 
horde. Likewise, the exogamy of the patrilineal clan is really the 
exogamy of the local horde,!* and in the regions where patrilineal 
clan-totemism has been adequately studied, the clan totem symbolizes 
the local solidarity which underlies this rule of exogamy. Further, 
this solidarity is based on the belief that the spirits of the members of 
the local horde pre-existed in definite spirit-centres in the horde- 
country, so that the bond between them and their “ country ” is a 
spiritual one. Again, the pre-existent spirits and the spirit-centres 
are by myths associated with, or related to, heroes or ancestors who 
belong to the same totem or totems as do the present members of 
the horde. 

Now this brings us to the important distinction between 
matrilineal and patrilineal clan-totemism in Australia. The former 
is social in function : it stands for social relationships—relationships 
of flesh and blood, and it is an important factor in marriage organiza- 
tion. Patrilineal clan-totemism, however, does not add anything 
to the marriage rules associated with the primary principle of local 
exogamy, nor does it symbolize the physiological relationship between 
parent and child. It does, of course, symbolize the solidarity of the 





144 P. Elkin, Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, Oceania, II, No. 3, 
329-331. IJbid., Totemism in North-Western Australia, Oceania, III, No. 3, 265-267. 
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local horde, even where there is multiple totemism as in the Karadjeri 
tribe. But, with the possible exception of a few tribes like 
the Yaralde of the Lower Murray River, and the Yuin of the south 
coast of New South Wales,’ this solidarity, in so far as it is totemic, 
is not primarily social. 

This will be made clearer by referring to those totemic clans of 
Central Australia and western South Australia which are neither 
matrilineal nor patrilineal. Membership is determined in them by 
the totemic locality in which conception is believed to have occurred 
(Aranda), or in which the child is born (western South Australia). 
As a result of patrilocal marriage, this is very often in the horde- 
country of the father, and therefore, probably also in his totemic 
locality. Moreover, there is always a tendency, at least with the 
breakdown of tribal life, for the descent to become patrilineal. The 
point, however, is that fundamentally a person’s totem is the totem 
of the locality to which his pre-existent spirit belonged. In these 
regions, too, the totem has nothing to do with marriage ; it is not 
exogamous ; marriage is controlled by considerations of kinship and 
horde-membership. Moreover, it does not symbolize the solidarity 
of the local horde, for members of the one horde who are “ found,” 
that is, conceived, or born in different totemic “‘ countries”’ from 
their fathers, will belong to different totemic clans; there are, 
however, signs of this even in the Karadjeri and Waramunga tribes 
with their normal patrilineal totemic clan-hordes."® 

All this, however, shows what is the real significance of the 
variety of totemism with which we are dealing, whether its descent 
be patrilineal or according to some fortuitous principle associated 
with conception and birth. It is not concerned with everyday social 
relationships, but with spiritual beliefs and the cult life. The 
members of such a totemic clan are joint owners of a set of myths 
and rites which centre around a hero or heroes of their own totemic 





15A_ R. Radcliffe-Brown, Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, I, 
No. 2, 223, 230. Our knowledge is really insufficient to assert that the totemism of 
the Yaralde and Yuin was social only, and not also ceremonial. Nothing is known 
3 the patrilineal clans which are said to have existed in some Victorian tribes. 
bid., 229. 

164. P. Elkin, Totemism in North-Western Australia, Oceania, III, No. 3, 
266-268. Ibid., Studies in Australian Totemism, Oceania, IV, No. 1, 70. 
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clan, and generally, too, around the species which gives them their 
totemic name. This species is one which is specially associated with 
the horde-locality and is of economic or other significance. The 
totem marks the share of a group of people, the totemites, in the 
secret and sacred life of the tribe. The term for the cult-totem 
means dreaming. In this sense it signifies that state of action which 
is beyond, and not conditioned by, the limitations of space and time, 
though it is expressed in these. It is the long-past time, in which 
natural features took on their present form and in which present-day 
customs and laws were instituted and made. It is the “ eternal 
dream-time ’’—a time which is past and yet is present, for the great 
heroes still live in spirit ; they are symbolized by sacred objects, 
both artificial and natural, and are commemorated in myth and 
ritual.” 


Now the cult-totem, called bugari (Karadjeri), altjiva (Aranda), 
and so on, denotes the share of the knowledge, myths, rites and 
symbols which belong to the clan, and of which the clan is the 
custodian. For example, to have the kangaroo cult-totem, or 
“‘ dreaming,” is to have that share of the tribal secrets, its myths, 
rites, sacred sites and sanctions, which is denoted by the kangaroo, 
and which refers to the actions of a tribal hero who belonged to the 
kangaroo totem, and may also refer to actual kangaroos of the 
dream-time. It is the duty of the members of this clan to guard and 
hand on these secrets, to perform rites which, being enactments of 
the myths, ensure the preservation of the clan’s share of the tribal 
history and sanctions, and in certain cases ensure the increase of 
natural species (usually the clan-totem) and the continuance of the 
normal functioning of nature. Thus, the cult-totem denotes 
membership of a secret and sacred cult-society or lodge, of which 
there are several in each tribe. 


The question arises: why should the symbol of such a cult- 
society be a natural species or object, a totem? The answer is that 
the Australian is not only concerned with his tribal history and 
social and ritual sanctions, but also with the necessity of living in a 





17A. P. Elkin, The Secret Life of the Australian Aborigines, Oceania, III, No. 2, 
119-138. 
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condition of harmony and co-operation with nature. His life depends 
on its formal functioning, on the regular order of the seasons and the 
increase of its species. The life of nature and his own life are 
obviously bound up together; apart from the former he cannot 
exist, and so real is this fact that he expresses it in myth and rite, 
and in such a way as though it were also true, that apart from his 
ritual acts, nature would not be able to maintain its ordered way. 
Thus, nature is brought into the social and ritual pattern of life. 
Just as in matrilineal totemism, man and his totem are one “ flesh,”’ 
so in patrilineal and local cult-totemism they are bound together in 
the common belief in pre-existence of spirits; man and natural 
species alike pre-exist in spirit-centres from which, usually as a result 
of ritual observances, the spirits go forth to be incarnated, and so 
ensure the maintenance and increase of both. 


Again, in coming to grips with his environment, man brings 
nature into his social and religious life by a process of personification. 
Natural species often act in myth and ritual in a personal way, though 
in some cases they are mainly totemic symbols of human heroes. 
But in any case, they are closely bound up with the sanctions of 
moral and social life. The kangaroo hero ordained this, the wild-cat 
hero introduced that, the iguana hero instituted those rites, and so on. 
In other words, the Australian, the primitive food-gatherer who 
depends wholly, and indeed parasitically, from our point of view, 
on the unaided processes of nature, interprets on the one hand nature 
and its species as personal and as part of his own moral and social 
order, and on the other hand, he symbolizes his own individual 
social life under terms drawn from nature, a symbolism based on the 
unity of life which he believes exists between natural species and 
himself. 


The cult-totem, then, is no mere emblem, but is the symbol of 
the aboriginal religious and philosophical view of life and the universe. 
It may be asked why there should be more than one cult-totem in a 
tribe. The reason is based apparently on the subdivision of the tribe 
into families, which are the fundamental units, and into hordes 
which are groups of families related in the patrilineal line and by 
ties of propinquity. Each horde is associated with a definite locality, 
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and like the latter is symbolized by one or more of the natural 
species!® which are found there. Such symbols are its totems. 


This locality is the part of nature with which the local group 
concerned has to come into special relationship, and it does so 
not only by economic activity, but also by making the particular 
totem or totems which are its symbols and links with nature, the 
centre of a cult life—a life of myth and ritual, sacred sites and 
symbols. Further, as there are several human segments, that is, 
hordes or clans, in each tribe, each with its relationship to a particular 
part of nature, so there will be at least as many cult-clans, or cult- 
societies as they may be called. Incidentally, this implies a system 
of co-operation between the various cult-clans, each of which depends 
on the others to preserve those ritual relationships which exist 
between them and their respective sections of nature, especially as 
represented by their totems. 


With regard to the tabu on killing and eating the totem, we 
find that it is widely associated with matrilineal social totemism ; 
very little is known about patrilineal social totemism, but there was 
no tabu on eating the totem in the Yaralde tribe!® ; it is definitely 
absent in some regions of patrilineal cult-totemism, as in north-east 
South Australia, while the evidence is conflicting for parts of the 
Kimberley, but Spencer and Gillen report that there is a strict tabu 
on eating the patrilineal cult-totem in the Northern Territory ; this 


is also true of the local cult-totem of the Aranda and Aluridja tribes 





18Patrilineal cult-clans frequently, as in the Karadjeri and the North Kimberley 
tribes, possess multiple totemism ; each clan is associated with several totems, and 
any one individual may have more than one of them. In the performance of increase 
ceremonies members of the one horde, but of several totems, may combine, as in the 
Kariera tribe, or the headman of the horde may perform the ceremonies for several 
totem-species. Of course, the general custom is for the members of the totem to 
perform the increase-ceremony for their totem, though they may be assisted by 
members of some other totems, according to moiety or other rules. Multiple totemism 
tends to be a system of classification of natural species, and there is even in one region 
in east-central Western Australia an inter-tribal system of classifying clans and their 
totems into totemic divisions. (A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Social Organization of 
Australian Tribes, Oceania, I, No. 2, 214.) On totemism and the segmentation of 
society, vide A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Sociological Theory of Totemism, Fourth 
Pacific Science Congress, 1929, Vol. III, 304-309. 

194. R. Brown, Notes on the Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Jnl. Roy. 
Anth. Inst., XLVIII (1918), 241. 
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of Central Australia and western South Australia. As the restriction 
on killing or eating also prevails in at least some instances of moiety, 
section and sub-section totemism,” we can say that whether the 
totem symbolizes the matrilineal physiological relationship or the 
membership of a cult-society and a common relationship to a 
mythological ancestor or hero and spirit-centre, there is a very 
general tendency to regard it as one’s relation, and, therefore, worthy 
of care and respect.” 


Dream Totemism. In this form of totemism the totem represents 
the totemite in dreams, especially in the dreams of other people. 
So far, this seems only to have been reported by myself, but I have 
no doubt about its existence in the two areas in which my main work 
has been done, namely, North-Western Australia, and north-east 
and western South Australia and adjacent regions. These areas 
belong to the great cult-totem region of Australia; as that is the 
case, and as the cult-totem is known as “ dreaming,” we might expect 
it to perform the function of a dream-totem. Now, this is true for 
the Dieri and kindred tribes of north-eastern South Australia, the 
Macumba sub-tribe of the Aranda, the Aluridja tribes of western 
South Australia, and the Karadjeri and Yauor of the Southern 
Kimberley. But it is not the case with the tribes of the Great 
Victoria Desert, Western Australia, although they have cult-totems, 
and use the same term, dzugur, dreaming, for them as do the Aluridja 
tribes in the north-west corner of South Australia. Moreover, in 
both areas the cult-totem is the totem of the locality in which a 
person is born. But the dream-totem is connected with the first 
sickness of pregnancy. If, after having partaken of some article 
of food, a woman becomes sick, and later on dreams of a spirit-child, 
she realizes that a spirit-child has entered her womb with, or in the 
form of, the natural species thus eaten. This species is the child’s 





20Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 326-327 ; The Arunta, 
I, 80-82 ; A. P. Elkin, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, II, 
No. 1, 69; Totemism in North-Western Australia, Oceania, III, No. 4, 60. Ibid., 
Studies in Australian Totemism, op. cit., 76, 83. 

*1In north-east South Australia there is a strict taboo on the matrilineal social 
totem, but a person may eat his patrilineal cult-totem. In the latter case, however, 
there is a ritual eating after the increase of the species following on the increase 
ceremony. 
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dream-totem. It is the symbol and, indeed, the sacrament, of its 
incarnation. Amongst the Forrest River tribes the father or mother 
dreams of the child’s dream-totem and then informs him, while in 
the Wurara, and probably in the Ungarinyin tribe also, the dream- 
totem is the mother’s brother’s patrilineal clan-totem. Further 
research, however, would possibly reveal some further significance 
in both these cases. I was unable to discover that any ritual attitude 
was observed towards the dream-totem, unless it were already 
respected on account of its cult significance. 


There are, then, several forms of totemism in Australia, namely, 
individual, sex, moiety, section, sub-section, matrilineal social clan, 
patrilineal social clan, patrilineal cult-clan, localized cult-clan and 
dream totemism. A number of them may be found in one tribe, 
that is, one person may have several kinds of totem ; thus, in north- 
eastern South Australia each person belongs to a moiety, has a sex 
totem, a matrilineal social totem (“ flesh ’’), a patrilineal cult-totem 
which is related to localized totemic-centres, and which also functions 
as a dream totem, and, in addition, he inherits for his life only, but 
not to pass on to his children, nor to his sister’s children, a knowledge 
of his mother’s brother’s patrilineal cult-totem ; this gives him the 
privilege and responsibility of assisting in historical and increase 
ceremonies connected with it. In the Northern Kimberley tribes 
a person has a moiety totem, a patrilineal local horde totem, and a 
dream totem. In the Southern Aranda each man has his patrilineal 
cult-totem, which is also a dream totem, and also a share in the cult 
of his mother’s brother’s (that is, his mother’s) cult-totem, while in 
the rest of the Aranda the individual definitely has some association 
with his mother’s cult-totem, as well as his own localized (con- 
ceptional) cult-totem. 


Man, Society and Nature. The various forms of totemism may 
be summarized into three types: (1) individual totemism; (2) 
social totemism, which includes sex, moiety, section and, to some 
extent at least, sub-section totemism, matrilineal and patrilineal 
social totemism ; and (3) cult-totemism, which is either patrilineal 
or else is organized solely on some principle of locality associated 
with conception or birth. Dream totemism may be a derivative 
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of this, though its function appears to be social, and in the Forrest 
River district it seems to be individual in form. 

The second and third types may be classified together as group 
totemism, and so distinguished from individual totemism. But in all 
the forms there is one basis, a belief in the oneness of life which is 
shared by man and natural species. It is on this foundation that 
the totem is the assistant, the guardian, mate, “ flesh,” “‘ father,” 
“ ancestor,’ name, or emblem of the totemites, and that social 
totemism enters into marriage organization. On the other hand, 
for the same reason, man respects his totem, takes up ritual attitudes 
towards it, and even, in many tribes, performs ceremonies for its 
increase. Further, natural species not only share man’s life, but 
also, because they and he are interdependent, they are brought into 
his social and ritual organization. This is the real meaning of the 
statement that totemism is a ritual attitude to nature. Again, 
the bearing of totemic names is not based merely on the necessity 
for social groups to have emblems, especially emblems associated 
with social and economic life, for the name stands for a community 
of nature between the group and its totem. Further, the grouping 
of natural species and objects as subsidiary totems, within the human 
totemic groups, moieties, clans or sections, is not merely a method 
of classifying nature and so bringing it into the social order, but 
is an expression of the idea that man and nature form one corporate 
whole—a whole which is living and social. 

Finally, the rites to increase the supply of the totem species 
express this same kinship of man and nature. These rites are 
performed by fully initiated members of the cult-clans at sacred sites, 
usually at prescribed times of the year. The sites and the rites are 
usually secret, wholly or in part, and they are sanctified by myths. 
The purpose is to send forth and make available for the increase 
of the species the spirits which pre-exist at the totemic centre, or in 
some more vague way. The ritual is not an attempt to control 
nature magically, but is a method of expressing man’s needs and his 
desire for the maintenance of the normal in nature, and a way of 
co-operating with nature at just those seasons when the particular 
species should increase. It is not an attempt to bring about the 
irregular and extraordinary, but, rather, to maintain the regular. 
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It is a system of co-operation with nature, which is both economic 
and psychological in purpose; it expresses economic facts and 
needs, and also gives confidence in the processes of nature and hope 
for the future. And ail this is brought about by a ritual relationship 
with the pre-existent spirits of natural species, by a ritual standardized 
by tradition and performed in religious manner and faith, and by 
preserving continuity with the long-past period of creative activity 
and institution founding. 

We have still to wait for some thorough studies of increase rites 
and the beliefs expressed in them, by students versed in the tribal 
tongue. But evidence is already showing that in some cases at least, 
the spirits of culture-heroes and ancestors are intimately concerned 
with these rites, and are indeed the very centre of them.” In any 
case, the belief in the pre-existence of spirits which lies at the basis 
of these rites, as of the increase of mankind, shows that Australian 
totemism is definitely animistic in nature, and not pre-animistic, as 
Durkheim fain would hold. It is true that the Australian believes 
that there is a common life principle in man and nature, such as 
Wandjina in the Ungarinyin tribe, and that this may be regarded as a 
totemic principle, but even in social totemism this is expressed in 
definite human personalities, and in a personification of natural 
species, while in cult-totemism, not only are natural species personified 
in myth, but the belief in the pre-existence and incarnation of 
individual human and natural spirits is the very core of the philosophy 
of life. If we also remember the aboriginal view of the totem as 
“ dreaming,’ and the belief in a dream-totem, we must realize that 
we are face to face with an animistic view of life and the universe. 

Totemism and the Past. Finally, totemism is a mechanism for 
preserving continuity with the past, a principle which is essential 
for the cohesion of any society. It does this by its system of myths, 
rites and sites. This is especially the function of cult-totemism, 
though, of course, all important social ritual performs it, but we do 
not know to what extent the rites of tribes which apparently only 
possessed social totemism, were coloured by their totemism. The 
idea of continuity, however, is enshrined in the very term for the 





4. P. Elkin, Totemism in North-Western Australia, Oceania, III, No. 3, 296. 
Ursula H. McConnel, Symbolism as a Mental Process, Psyche, 46 (October 1931), 41. 
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cult-totem, the “‘ dream-time”’; very often the question ‘“‘ what is 
your totem ? ” brings as a reply, not just the name of an animal or 
plant, or even of a human totemic hero, but a myth enshrining some 
chapter of tribal history, and some sanction for customs and rites. 
Cult-totemism claims to be history, and as far as the natives are 
concerned, is history, as any field worker knows who has heard and 
watched the old men explaining a totemic rite or myth to the young 
men who have seen or heard it for the first time. 

Thus, totemism provides a link with, and a basis in, the past—- 
a past which is still present, for its personalities are still concerned 
with tribal life, and indeed, in the belief of many tribes, still enter 
into it. 

Totemism, then, is our key to the understanding of aboriginal 
philosophy of life and the universe—a philosophy which regards 
man and nature as one corporate whole for social, ceremonial, and 
religious purposes, a philosophy which is from one aspect pre- 
animistic, but from another is animistic, a philosophy which is 
historical, being built on the heroic acts of the past which provide 
the sanctions for the present, a philosophy which, indeed, passes 
into the realm of religion and provides that faith, hope and courage 
in the face of his daily needs, which man must have if he is to 
persevere and persist, both as an individual and as a social being. 


A. P. ELKIN 





GIRLS’ PUBERTY RITES IN MANAM ISLAND, NEW GUINEA 
By CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD! 


HE Naas island of Manam lies a little south of the latitude 4° S., and 

some six miles from the coast of New Guinea. It is inhabited 
by a population of about 4,000 people, who dwell in a number of 
villages distributed round the coast. Each village is composed of 
a large number of scattered homesteads, which are occupied by 
members of several clans, the clans of each village being independent 
of those of every other village. Descent is normally patrilineal and, 
except in certain special circumstances, a woman goes to live with 
her husband in the homestead occupied sometimes by himself alone, 
sometimes by his father or one of his brothers as well. 


These customs of patrilineal descent and patrilocal marriage, 
as well as the rules of patrilineal inheritance and succession which 
obtain in Manam, are in this island not correlated with a low social 
status of the women inthe community. That women, while generally 
held to be inferior to men, are not considered to be the natural 
drudges of their husbands, is shown in many small but significant 
incidents of daily life, and on at least two occasions in her life every 
woman may be said to take the centre of the stage. These two 
occasions are at the time of her first menstruation and at the time 
of her death. 


In Manam there are four socially recognized phases in a woman’s 
life. Until a girl is about eleven or twelve years old she goes entirely 
nude, and at this period of her life she is spoken of as nimwalala 
(a term also used for a boy before he has put on his first bark-cloth 





1These ceremonies were observed and this account of them written during the 
author’s visit to Manam for the purpose of studying the social life of the natives of 
this island. This work was made possible through the grant of a research fellowship 
by the Australian National Research Council, to which body the author here acknow- 
ledges her indebtedness. The following account may be accepted as correct in so far 
as it goes, but the reader is asked to bear in mind that it was written after only seven 
months had been spent on Manam, and that the author hopes to obtain further 
information about the rites during what remains of her allotted period in the field. 
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belt). When she is eleven or twelve her first petticoat is put on to 
her. This is very short—long enough in front just to hide the 
genitals, and at the back to cover the buttocks—and justifies the 
term atne baligo ege te’e,* which is used to describe a girl who has 
attained to this social age. The adoption of this petticoat is usually 
accompanied by some small ceremony and-a distribution of food. 
The next change is not thus celebrated. When a girl’s breasts have 
developed somewhat she puts on a rather longer and fuller petticoat, 
and is spoken of as aine mogaygay or aine ruru dituitui (ruru dituitui = 
the breasts they stand up), but there is no alteration in her social 
position and manner of life until the time of her first menstruation. 
As soon as this has taken place and has been ritually celebrated the 
girl is regarded as a full-grown woman, and from now onwards until 
the menopause she may be referred to as aine barasi. A woman 
past child-bearing is aine biahia (biabia=big or great). 

The age at which a girl attains puberty varies very greatly in 
Manam. I know many girls who cannot be less than fifteen or 
sixteen years old who are still aime mogaygay, and I know a few others 
who are probably not more than thirteen or fourteen who have put 
on the petticoat of an adult woman. One girl I know did not have 
her first menstruation until she was very nearly, or quite, seventeen. 
I would estimate, judging from a fairly intimate knowledge of two 
villages and an acquaintance with three others, that fifteen is about 
the average age for a girl to become mature.® 


The following account of girls’ puberty rites in Manam is derived 
primarily from personal observation, supplemented by questioning 
some of the women who had taken a leading part in them. And 
here a word of warning must be given. There is always a difference 
in native life, as in our own lives, between what is done in theory and 
what in practice. For, in actual life nothing is quite ‘“ normal.” 





2Aime=woman ; baligo=the petticoat of shredded and bleached leaves which 
the women wear ; ege te’e=one portion, or one piece. 

3In New Guinea it is possible to obtain a rough estimate of the ages of individuals 
by reference to the War, the establishment of the Expropriation Board, and later, 
of the Mandated Government. In discussing this subject of the age at which girls 
attain to puberty with me, Pater Girards, whose acquaintance with Manam dates 
back for thirty years, estimated that the average age was sixteen. To avoid any 
possible reproach of exaggeration I give the lower age. 
B 
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Personal quarrels and other social irregularities of all sorts, as well 
as irregularities in the season or the urgency of other occupations 
such as canoe building or the clearing of gardens, all serve to mar 
the perfect pattern of the theory. Furthermore, certain differences 
exist between the rites as they are performed for a commoner’s 
daughter and those performed for a motede or girl of noble birth. 
It would take too long to describe here the system of rank which 
obtains in Manam. Suffice it to say that in every village there is an 
hereditary headman, and he, his brothers, his children, and his 
brother’s children form the aristocracy of the community. The 
daughters of such men are honoured during their itmwadziri or 
puberty rites by the sacred flutes (mbe’1) being brought forth from 
the men’s clubhouse and blown in the bush adjoining the homestead 
of the girl’s father. At what point in the ceremonies they are 
blown I am, unfortunately, unable to say, for the father of the only 
motede whose puberty rites I have attended had quarrelled with 
his village headman, and the sacred flutes were therefore not blown 
inher honour. <A motede has, too, the right to wear certain distinctive 
ornaments and, in general, her ceremonies are attended by a much 
larger number of people than are those of a commoner’s daughter. 

Four girls of my acquaintance have attained puberty during 
my seven months stay in Manam, and the puberty rites for all four 
varied very considerably in detail. Some of the variations were due 
to the special position of the girls. For example, one of them had 
lost her mother some years before and, on this account, there was a 
special wailing ceremony for her. Two of them had been betrothed 
in childhood, and there was therefore the additional rite of bringing 
each to her future husband’s home, where she would live henceforth, 
and of distributing the food which the bridegroom’s parents had 
accumulated for this event. Another girl was betrothed on the 
last day of her puberty rites, and this again caused the normal 
procedure to be modified somewhat. Personal quarrels or the fact 
that certain relatives live several miles away may result in the 
absence of people who would “normally ’’ have been present, 


but since the mother and father’s sister appear to be the only two 
relatives who have any special part to play in the rites, and since 
in the event of the true mother or true father’s sister being unable 
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‘ 


to attend, some other woman, who is in an “ extended ’”’ sense a 
mother or father’s sister to the girl, can, and does, play her rdle, 
the failure of these kinsfolk to be present does not in fact interfere 
with the smooth progress of the ritual as much as might at first be 
supposed. The girl may receive fewer presents, the food displayed 
before and given to the visitors to eat uiay be less, but the essential 
procedure is the same. There is one variation in the rites which is, 
however, worth noticing, as it is, I believe, of some theoretical 
importance. Although in theory physical and social maturity in 
girls are supposed to synchronize, in fact they do not always do so. 
I know one girl whose puberty rites were not celebrated until her 
second menstruation, and I have heard of others, daughters of men 
of noble rank, who have waited even longer for their physical change 
to be publicly announced and celebrated. The reason for thus 
postponing the rites was in each case the same: the girl’s father, 
owing, perhaps, to some expensive undertaking, such as the building 
of a large house or canoe, had not got enough food to celebrate his 
daughter’s social maturity in a manner befitting his position. Mean- 
while the girls continued to live as before, observing no taboos 
save, I believe, those which decree that no menstruating woman 
shall cook food or voyage on an overseas canoe, and that no mature 
woman shall cook food for an adolescent boy.‘ 

When the puberty rites are eventually performed for such a girl 
she is sometimes, perhaps always, given an infusion made from 
certain leaves squeezed out in salt water. This she drinks as a 
prophylactic against possible harm. 

In the following pages I propose to describe what are, I believe, 
the essential rites connected with a girl’s first menstruation, and 
shall note such variations as have come within my observation. 

As soon as a girl is aware that she has begun to menstruate she 
informs her mother (or, if her true mother be dead, her father’s wife), 
who forthwith brings or sends news of the event to the wives of her 
husband’s brothers and to her husband’s mother, and thence it 
spreads to the wives of all her husband’s clansmen and of those 





4I am not certain whether this last taboo was observed, but I believe that it was. 
It is not always easy to obtain reliable information concerning matters which are in 
themselves socially ‘ irregular.” 
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members of other clans who are of near kin to him and who are 
living in the same village. In particular, the girl’s paternal grand- 
mother and the wives of her father’s true brothers must be informed ; 
should the girl’s mother fail to tell one of these women, the latter, 
as well as her husband, will be justly offended, will almost certainly 
refuse to attend most of the ceremonies, and will probably withhold 
any gifts which they may have intended for the girl. If her father’s 
sister is living in the same village, she, too, will be informed of the 
event, but if, as often happens, she is married to a man of another 
village, then the news will be sent to her sometime during the day. 
The mother’s relatives—that is, the maternal grandmother and wives 
of the maternal uncles—will also be told if they live near by, but if 
they live at a distance they may only hear of their kinswoman’s 
attainment to puberty through the usual channels of gossip. 

Early in the morning of the day following that on which the 
first menstruation began, all the women who are nearly related to 
the girl by blood or marriage and, in particular, her paternal grand- 
mother (if alive), the wives of her father’s brothers and either her 
true father’s sister or some woman standing in this relation to her, 
come to her father’s homestead. If her true mother be dead, then 
some of these women, in particular those most closely related to her, 
will sit down on the ground outside the hut where the girl is waiting, 
and, for upwards of an hour, will wail and lament, singing the songs 
of mourning which in Manam are sung alike at funerals, weddings 
and other occasions when a display of ritual grief is obligatory. 
But if both the girl’s parents be alive this wailing is dispensed with 
and the practical work of preparing for the ritual bath is at once 
begun. Two or three young coconut leaves are cut down, split, 
and the fronds shredded ; bunches of decorative and sweet scented 
leaves are gathered, and large numbers of bright orange and green 
fruits from a certain bush shrub are collected and strung into ropes 
on pieces of strong creeper. These materials are then taken down 





5This actually happened when Sagido, the daughter of one of the principal men 
in Tsogari village, attained puberty. Her step-mother omitted to inform the wife 
of one of the younger brothers of Sagido’s father, a man living in a neighbouring 
village about a quarter of a mile away. He and his wife were so offended that they 
attended none of the ceremonies, save the very last, and did not bring Sagido any 
food, as did all the other wives of her father’s near relatives. 
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to the beach and worked into a triumphal arch, which is set up near 
where the path from the homestead of the girl’s father opens out 
on to the seashore. The centre of the arch is hung from the branch 
of a suitable tree some eight to ten feet above the ground, while the 
ends are supported by stakes three or four feet high. The making 
of this arch is by no means a solemn affair. It is done with much 
laughter and talk and usually other women who are on the beach, 
digging for fresh water or gathering shell-fish, are only too ready to 
leave what they are doing and to come and help—either in a practical 
way or by giving much gratuitous advice and commenting on the 
progress of the work. The whole making and erection of the arch 
generally takes about an hour. When it is almost ready one or two 
of the women present go up to the girl’s homestead and accompany 
her down to the beach. When she is still about fifty yards away 
from it two of the women seize her by either hand and run (not fast) 
towards the triumphal arch. In theory she should, I believe, be 
led underneath this, but, actually I have never seen this done, either 
because the slope of the ground made it difficult or because the newly- 
cut underbrush was painful to the feet. Actually the girl is brought 
up to the arch and then, still running, is hurried on to the beach 
and into the sea by the nearest convenient track. The ritual washing 
now begins. Again, although care is taken that the rite shall be 
done properly, there is a marked absence of solemnity about the 
proceedings. Indeed, it is more often an occasion for much laughter 
and a certain amount of mild horse-play (in which even elderly and 
middle-aged women take part) between those who are not themselves 
actually engaged in washing the girl. Those who are so occupied 
have already put on bathing petticoats of shredded banana leaf 
and gathered a few leaves (paru dau) with which to perform the 
important rite of washing the girl’s face. Generally four women do 
the washing. Two of them stand, one on either side of the girl, 
and hold her hands so that she may not inadvertently rub her own 
body with them, while the other two wash her, rubbing her over the 
arms and body with their hands. Then they take the paru dau 
one by one, dip them in the sea, and very carefully wipe her face with 
them, this being done five or six times. The used leaves are thrown 
away into the sea, the girl ducks down so that she is thoroughly 
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wet from head to foot, and then, leaving the other women to wash 
themselves, she comes out of the sea and stands patiently waiting 
until someone shall bring her the petticoats of shredded banana leaf 
which have been prepared for her. In these she is usually dressed 
by one of her father’s sisters (or a woman standing in this relationship 
to her). Each petticoat consists of five or six layers of leaves, and 
since as many as six or seven of these petticoats are put on to her, 
the effect by the time that she is finished is as of a ballet dancer. 
Her old short petticoat which belonged to her childhood days is 
removed, washed in the sea, wrung out and given to one of her 
father’s sisters, who later wears it underneath her other petticoats. 
The girl is now ready to go home. Two peeled wands, about a foot 
in length, are given to her so that she may scratch herself without 
her hands touching her body, and usually someone has prepared 
a cigarette for her, placing it in an improvised holder so that she 
may not touch it directly with her fingers. Thus provided for, she 
walks home, accompanied by some of the women on the beach and 
by four or five little girls. These last are her close kinsfolk, usually 
the daughters of her father’s brothers, and sometimes of her mother’s 
brothers, and from now on until the end of the puberty rites they 
will be in almost constant attendance upon the girl, ready to do for 
her all those things which, because of the taboos which she must 
observe, she cannot do for herself. They are called her tagataga, 
that is, her “ followers ’”’ (taga=to follow), and it is their duty, and, 
if one may judge from their behaviour, their pleasure to look after 
the girl’s small comforts : to supply her with cigarettes, to feed her 
with areca nut, to help to prepare new petticoats for her, to carry 
her basket, to supply her with scratching sticks, and even to cool her 
food if it be too hot by blowing on it. During the period of their 
“service ’’ they, too, wear petticoats of shredded banana leaves, 
although they are still young enough to go nude, and I have seen 
little girls of not more than three or four years old thus dressed to 
act as tagataga to an “ elder sister.” 


The other women who have been present at the washing return 
to their daily occupations. 

On arriving home the girl enters the house by the usual entrance 
and sits down, calling to her tagataga to join her. During the 
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washing rites her mother has remained at home to prepare food for 
her daughter, and now she places before her a wooden plate of 
vegetable stew, seasoned, if possible, with a little fish. This the girl 
and her tagataga eat together, the girl using a spoon with a handle, 
the others using their fingers or the ordinary handleless spoons of 
shell. 

This ends the first stage in the smwadziri, or first menstruation, 
rites. For the next five or six days the girl leads a pleasant life, if 
perhaps a somewhat monotonous one. Every afternoon she and 
her tagataga come down to the beach to wash, carrying with them a 
supply of fresh banana leaf petticoats (saresare), the little basket 
containing tobacco, spoons and the appurtenances for chewing areca 
nut, two new scratching sticks, and a little packet of oil. Usually 
one or two older women come with her—often her brother’s wife— 
and they generally perform the important rite of wiping the girl’s 
face with leaves, but should no such woman be present then this is 
done by the oldest and most responsible of the ¢agataga, who may be 
as much as ten or eleven years old. This evening bathe is an occasion 
for much frolic, and if the girl’s brother’s wife be among the company 
she is often the victim of that mild horse-play which is especially 
permitted between two women who are thus related by marriage. 
The bathe over, dry petticoats are put on and the girl is carefully 
greased on face, arms, breast and back. The grease used for this 
purpose is not the usual coconut oil, but a mixture of grated coconut 
and the crushed leaves of a tree called aduma which give off an oily 
sweet-smelling sap. This mixture is wrapped in leaves and placed 
on the ashes of a fire to cook. When the time comes to grease the 
girl, the packet is squeezed so that the oil drips on to the operator’s 
hands or directly on to the girl’s back, and is then smeared over her 
body. What is left over is used by the ¢agataga or by any other 
women or girls present to grease themselves. The purpose of this 
oiling is not to guard the menstruating girl against any dangers 
associated with her condition, but only to beautify her or to render 
her more attractive. 

The oiling being finished, one of the ¢agataga generally lights a 
cigarette for the girl, while the others busy themselves with tidying 
up. The remains of the packet of oil are thrown out to sea, the two 
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little wands which had been used during the day are broken up and 
likewise thrown into the water, the old, wet petticoats, both of the 
girl and of the ¢agataga, are thrown up into the branches of an adjacent 
callophyllum tree, and the spoons which had been used by the little 
company for eating are carefully washed in the sea. This finished 
they all go back to the girl’s home, where usually another plate of 
food awaits them. 

After this bath on the evening of the first day the first ritual 
wailing for the girl takes place. At about 4.30 the women of the 
homestead in which she lives sweep the ground in front of her hut, 
and in ones and twos the adult women of the village begin to assemble, 
burdened, as usual, with their small children who cannot be left 
alone at home. They sit down on the clean ground and begin to chat, 
smoke or chew areca nut. By about five o’clock some twenty women 
may be present. If the girl be a commoner’s daughter these will 
probably comprise only her relatives by blood and marriage, but if 
she be a girl of noble rank all the women of the village, and even 
some of those of neighbouring villages, generally turn up out of 
courtesy to her father. When a sufficient number have collected, 
one or two of the older women begin to sing a wailing song. This 
is taken up by the others, and in a few minutes tears are flowing 
freely. The girl’s mother and paternal grandmother and other 
elderly women, particularly those who are widows, lament loudly, 
calling out “‘ Oh, X—; oh, my child! ” or calling the name of some 
near kinsman of their own whom they have recently lost through 
death. Meanwhile the girl herself is sitting, in the company of her 
tagataga, on the front verandah of her father’s or brother’s house. 
She, too, often begins to cry quietly, wiping her nose with one of her 
scratching sticks, not, I believe, because it is obligatory for her to 
weep, but rather because the songs which are being sung are associated 
with tears, and the weeping of the women is in a sense infectious. 
In the background, sitting apart from the women, is her father, 
in the company of a few other men—his brothers or other near male 
relatives. They do not weep, nor do they make any pretence at 
doing so, but smoke, chew areca nut, and chat in subdued voices. 

When the singing and wailing has continued for about an hour, 
and dusk is beginning to fall, the girl’s father fetches one or two 
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and bunches of areca nut and a “ hand ”’ of tobacco, and carries them 
the | across to the women, one of whom divides them up and distributes 
ent | them to the wailers. Thus rewarded for their trouble the women 
ttle stop their singing and crying and most of them go home, though 
hed one or two who live close by may stay on for a while longer to smoke 
> of and gossip.® 
The girl spends every night in her parental hut, but her tagataga 
ual sleep at their own homes. Very early in the morning, however, just 
the before sunrise, they come to fetch her once more and bring her down 
ut, to the sea to bathe. The morning bath differs little from that taken 
ble, in the evening, save that it is usually less protracted (for the water 
left | is cold), and that the girl is not greased. Furthermore, it is usual, 
lat, | though not invariable, for one or two older women to come down to 
—_ wash her, and then either to bring her to their own homes and provide 
will her and her ¢agataga with food, or to feed them later in the day when 
t if the girls visit them for this purpose. The first women to do this are 
ay always, I believe, the wives of her father’s true brothers, and during 
of the ensuing days between the first washing rite and the final decora- 
ed, tion, the girl is given her morning bath by, and receives food from, 
his the wives of men belonging to each of the different clans in her 
Ing paternal village. If two villages are adjacent to each other, as are 
her Tsogari and Waia, the wives of men to whom she is nearly related 
ly, in this second village may also wash and feed her. In addition to 
— this, individual women from more distant villages, women who are e 
igh themselves, or whose husbands are nearly related to the girl, will 4 
her usually, at some time during the week, bring a pot of cooked food to 
st the girl’s home, or even a more valuable present of a basket of 
ner canarium nuts, in acknowledgement of their kinship to her, and of 
to the new status which she has acquired. Neither the girl nor her 
ed father or mother make any immediate return for these gifts of food, 
us. 
er, 6This distribution of areca nut and tobacco is not always made, and can 
ale apparently be excused. When Sagido became imwadziri, her father quietly slipped 
. away during the wailing, and I found him later sitting outside my house. He 
at explained to me that he had come there to hide because he was ashamed. He had 
no areca nut to give to the women who were wailing—his supplies having been 
ar, exhausted by distributions to the men who had for some days past been helping in 


the building of his new house—and so he had come away to take cover, as it were, 
wo until the women should have finished wailing and gone home. 


XL 
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but they are in effect repaid at a later date when, on the girl’s marriage 
some of the food presented to her father by the father of the bride- 
groom is distributed to the men and women who supplied the girl 
with food during the week of her tmwadziri rites. 


The morning and evening bath are the two principal events of 
the day. After the morning bath the girl, accompanied always by 
some, or all, of her tagataga, may visit the homesteads of her father’s 
brothers and other kinsmen and will, as we have said, usually receive 
some food from them. She may later go to the bush to gather banana 
leaves for clean petticoats, or to instruct her tagataga to gather the 
leaves and fruits of the creeper called dedau which are here eaten 
with areca nut. Such excursions into the bush generally only take 
place during the first or second day after the first ritual bathe, the 
later days being amply occupied during the early part of the morning 
(that is, until about half past ten) with visiting and eating. During 
the noontide heat the little company often sleep in the girl’s house 
or down on the beach. A girl has little to do during these days, 
in particular if her true mother be alive, for the older woman will 
see to it that her daughter has everything that she needs in the 
way of fresh petticoats, scratching wands, efc. Usually, however, 
one or two of the ¢agataga will be instructed to go and help in the 
collection and preparation of these things, and I believe it is always 
the tagataga who provide the mixture for oiling the girl in the evening. 
If the girl’s true mother be dead, on the other hand, she and her 
tagataga may have to fend for themselves to a certain extent, for 
however much a stepmother is in theory a “‘ substitute mother,” 
in actual practice she often neglects her step-children, especially 
if she have children of her own.” The ordinary daily occupations of 
a girl or woman are prohibited to one who is imwadziri. She may 
not work in the garden, and may not cook, and, further, she does not 
fetch water or firewood. Whether these last mentioned activities 





"This was very noticeable in the relations between Sagido and her step-mother, 
and Sagido herself said to me bitterly one day: ‘‘ She pretends to be a mother to 
me ; but she is not a mother ; she does not provide me with food ; she is not like 
my own mother, who always worked hard so that there was always plenty of food 
for us.” I may add that this criticism was to a great extent justifiable. 
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are actually forbidden to her, as are certainly gardening and cooking,® 
Iam not sure. My impression is, however, that there is no real taboo 
upon them, but rather that in virtue of her special condition she is 
not expected to perform these tiresome and onerous tasks. For 
her this week is a week of freedom from ail work. She goes about 
among her friends and relatives, receiving gifts of food, a little 
tobacco and a few areca nuts, queening it over her fagataga, eating 
her fill and sleeping her fill. These days may perhaps be regarded 
as a transition period: the girl has left childhood behind, but has 
not yet taken up the responsibilities of an adult woman. 


There is only one unpleasant experience which she has to undergo 
during this time. This is the cutting of decorative scars or keloids. 
No special kinswoman makes these for her, though often her brother’s 
wife, if she be living in the same homestead, may cut most of them. 
Nor are they all done at the same time. One day two or three rows 
of small cuts may be made on her back, another day her chest may 
be thus ornamented. Sometimes, indeed perhaps usually, these 
keloids are not all made until after the smwadziri rites are ended. 
Their purpose is purely ornamental. They have no ritual significance, 
nor are they in any way supposed to be a test of physical endurance, 
though the girl generally takes a certain pride in not complaining of 
the pain which they cause her. The cuts are all shallow, made 
today usually with a fragment of glass, and are filled with powdered 
charcoal. Occasionally, I believe, they turn septic, and in healing 
a large keloid is made, but more usually they only form small ridges, 
sometimes scarcely noticeable. 


On the fifth day after the first ritual bath a visitor to the home- 
stead of the girl’s father would see signs of fresh activity, for prepara- 
tions are beginning for her decoration, which is to take place two 





8It is prohibited to all menstruating women to cook or plant gardens, but such 
a woman may gather food from the gardens, may collect firewood, and may fetch 
water. 

*When Sagido was thus decorated she told me, with no little pride, how copiously 
the wounds had bled, adding that her father had left the house when they were being 
made, saying that he could not bear the sight. He even said that no more cuts 
were to be made on her. But, added Sagido, proudly, “I am not afraid.” This 
was to me specially interesting, since I had on previous occasions found her to be 
something of a physical coward. 
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days hence. Her father is probably seated in his house or, if the 
weather be fine, on the platform outside, looking through the 
ornaments belonging to himself and his children, and selecting and 
overhauling those with which he proposes to adorn his daughter. A 
few of his kinsmen, both men and women, may also be present, 
unravelling old belts of red-dyed rattan (obtained through trade 
from the mainland), which will later be plaited into anklets, garters, 
cuffs, armlets, waistband and necklet for the girl. One or two men 
may have already begun to work on these, but more usually this is 
postponed until the following day. 


On the evening of this, the fifth day, a-number of the girl’s 
female relatives gather together at her homestead to cook coconut 
oil. The dry coconuts from which this is prepared are supplied by 
the girl’s father, or if he have not enough, some will be contributed 
by his brothers. When the oil has been cooked, it is poured into a 
small, carved coconut shell (bu/o), or more often today into a glass 
bottle, and set aside for the morrow. This coconut oil is not called 
by the usual word, burez, but is termed umuna, for a distinction is 
made between the greasing and painting of the girl which takes place 
on the sixth day, and of which it is said diumuna, and the painting 


and decorating done on the seventh day, which is spoken of as 
diburey. 


On the morning of the sixth day several men gather in the girl’s 
homestead to begin plaiting ornaments. The rattan of which these 
are made, together with the ground cowries (dza) and shell discs 
(oadzt’oadzt) with which they are ornamented, are given to the 
workers by the girl’s father. The men who do the plaiting are not 
necessarily his relatives, but are specialists whom he has asked to do 
this work for him. They are rewarded for their trouble by the gift 
of some areca nut and tobacco, and if they are still in the homestead 
when the principal meal of the day is eaten (that is, usually at some 
time between two and four in the afternoon) they will also be given 
a plate of food. If the girl’s father is able to afford it, he will on this 
day, too, kill a pig in preparation for the morrow’s feast. The 
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animal is usually brought to the homestead during the latter part 
of the morning?® and at once killed and cut up. The pieces are then 
partially cooked in large pots, wrapped up and set aside in the house. 

At about three o’clock a fresh outburst of activity begins. As 
on the previous day, many of the girl’s near female relatives, among 
whom are always, I believe, her mother and paternal grandmother 
(if these be alive) and some one who is playing the part of her father’s 
sister, gather in the homestead, and once more begin to make coconut 
oil. About half an hour later the girl herself is, as usual, taken down 
to bathe, but today she is not greased on the beach. She comes home, 
accompanied, as always, by her ¢agataga, and is told to sit down on 
a mat which has been laid in readiness for her. By this time the 
coconut oil has been made and poured off, leaving a thick oily 
sediment at the bottom of the vessel in which it was cooked. A 
lump of this is scooped up into a leaf, and taking some of it in her 
fingers one of the women, usually a father’s sister of the girl, presses 
the greasy morsel on to the girl’s shoulders and elbows and also against 
two places, one on either side of the small of the back. The knuckles 
and palms of her hands are treated in the same way, and sometimes, 
but not always, the girl will be instructed to stand up and knead her 
toes and heels in the greasy lump, thus anointing them also. This 
rite is regarded as a prophylactic, and is in essence the same as one 
which is performed for those who have touched a dead body, and for 
a woman who has given birth to a child, though the material used for 
the anointing differs in each. 

The girl having been thus guarded against any possible sickness 
arising from her condition, the women proceed to paint her. In this 
again the father’s sister appears to take the lead, although other 
women not thus related to the girl also help. The coconut oil 
prepared the previous day is brought out, and also a lump of red, 
sandy earth. This latter, known in Manam as /aro, is obtained from 
the mainland, and is always used for personal adornment, by both 
men and women, as well as for decorating woodwork and even 





10The people of Manam never eat pigs of their own rearing. For this reason 
a man always possesses some pigs which are being tended for him by a relative or 
friend in another homestead, usually in another village. When his daughter is 
about eleven or twelve years old a man will sometimes set aside one such beast, 
reserving it to be killed on the occasion of her puberty celebrations. 
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ornaments. One or two of the women scrape a little of this taro 
into the palm of the left hand, and by means of a folded leaf pour 
on to it a little of the oil. The palms of the hands are then rubbed 
together so that the mixture is evenly distributed over them, and 
wiped on the girl’s body. The head is not painted on this occasion, 
but the trunk, arms and legs are all carefully reddened until they 
glisten almost as though they had been painted with brick-red 
lacquer. 

The serious business of the day is now finished. The middle- 
aged and elderly women chat, smoke and chew areca nut. One or 
two may beguile the time by using up what is left of the coconut oil 
in painting the heads and bodies of their children, while many of the 
latter are happily engaged in scraping out the remains of the coconut 
oil sediment and eating it. The girl’s father may give one of the 
women a bunch of areca nut and a hand of tobacco to divide out 
among her fellows in recognition of their attendance or work on his 
daughter’s behalf. Meanwhile the girl herself and several of the 
younger women indulge in the amusement of greasing one another’s 
faces. For, among those who are present, there are some who are 
in a real or in an extended sense za to one another—that is, brothers’ 
wives or husband’s sisters—and between two such women this rough 
form of play is, especially on this occasion, considered not only 
permissible, but suitable. One woman will cover her hands with the 
mixture of paint and oil, and creeping quietly upon one who is her 
ta, unexpectedly smear her face with paint, heedlees of the discomfort 
it may cause. To take offence at this, or even to show that this 
attention is unwelcome, is to offend against the social code. All 
that the victim can do is to jump up as cheerfully as she can, clean 
her face, and retaliate either upon the same or upon some other of 
herza.4 Presently, at about six o’clock, someone may say : “ Talale; 





The obligation not to take offence or show distress at what one’s ia may do 
to one is inculcated at an early age. On one occasion the girl, who had just been 
greased, smeared her hands with paint and wiped them over the face of a little girl 
of about three or four years old. The paint went into the child’s eyes, and she began 
tocry. Her mother reproved her, saying: ‘‘ No, no, you must not cry, that is your 
ia.’ On the same occasion a girl of perhaps ten years old was similarly smeared. 
Her eyes filled with tears, but she quickly pulled herself together, and with a rather 
forced laugh went away to clean her face and to get some grease with which to 
retaliate. 
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ambe irodo’’ (‘‘Let us go ; it is getting dusk’’), and in twos and threes 
the women begin to depart for their own homes. 

On the morning of the seventh day work begins early. The girl 
‘is, as usual, washed just before dawn, puts on a clean petticoat, and 
returns home, where she receives a little of yesterday’s food warmed 
up on the embers of the fire—the usual Manam breakfast dish. 
A mat is then placed in some part of the homestead square where it 
will be in the shade all day, and the girl is told to sit down on it 
with her legs stretched out before her. Underneath her knees is 
placed a log of bamboo, some four to five inches in diameter, so that 
it supports her bent knees. The men who are to plait the ornaments 
now gather round her. The anklets and wrist bands have already 
been started the day before, and are now ready to be fitted on to 
the girl and plaited on to her. Such ornaments are called collectively 
aria, the name also given to the rattan of which they are made. 
The anklets are some four and a half inches deep, the wrist bands 
or cuffs about three inches deep. The men who are to do the work 
sit or squat beside her, one to each leg, and one to each arm. A few 
other specialists in this craft sit down nearby and later, when some 
of the workers tire, they will be relieved by these men. A few will 
probably be already beginning to make the foundations of other 
smaller garters or cuffs which are destined for the girl’s tagataga, 
and one man will be preparing the narrow neck band to be plaited 
on to the girl herself. Others may be finishing off belts, armbands 
or necklaces of ground cowrie shells with which she will be decorated 
later in the day. 

The plaiting of aria is tiring work, since it demands constant 
unflagging attention, lest the pattern be marred. It is done by means 
of a fine needle made from the mid-rib of a coconut or sago leaf frond, 
tapering to a point at one end, and split at the other to receive the 
rattan. Generally speaking the work of plaiting begins at about 
seven o’clock in the morning, and is not finished until nearly half 
past eleven, or even later. All this time the girl sits passively. 
She does not chat with those who are working on her, and does not 
eat, but from time to time one of her tagataga may hold a cigarette 
to her mouth or feed her with some areca nut. When one of her 
wrist bands is finished she can smoke and chew more comfortably, 
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but it is something of an ordeal for a Manam girl to sit thus for 
upwards of five hours,deprived almost entirely of those two stimulants 
which, as a rule, are consumed very nearly continuously when anyone 
is not actively engaged in some occupation. The plaiters, too, 
must abstain to a great extent from tobacco and areca nut while 
they are actually at work, but if a man wishes to smoke or chew 
he will hand over the arm or leg on which he is working to some 
other specialist, and himself rest awhile. This is not done very 
frequently, however. A man will often work continuously for an 
hour and a half, or even for two hours, without a break. 

While the men working aria are gathered about the girl, other 
men are assembling in the homestead. These include her father’s 
brothers and fellow clansmen, and, if they live nearby, her mother’s 
brothers and the husband of her father’s sister, together, generally, 
with their adult sone, if they have any.” Most, if not all, of these 
will bring gifts to the girl’s father ; his true brothers and the true 
brothers of his wife will probably give him a rope of bananas, one 
or two bunches of areca nut, some tobacco, and perhaps a moderate 
sized basket of canarium nuts. Those not so nearly related usually 
content themselves with a bunch of areca nut, a few coconuts, and 
perhaps a few bananas as well. Arriving at the homestead, they 
hand over their contribution to the girl’s father or mother, and then 
settle down comfortably in the shade to smoke, chew and chat. 
Some men may bring a piece of work to while away the time—an 
arm band or some other small ornament to finish for himself or a 
friend, a coconut shell vessel to carve, or a new adze haft to complete. 
These guests do not sit near where the aria are being made, but 
usually dispose themselves under the trees at the far end of the 
homestead clearing from where the girl is, though they may stroll 
across to interchange a word or two with the workers. 

Meanwhile the girl’s parents are busy. Her father anxiously 
surveys the food which is accumulating, and reckons how much he 





122Young boys may also be present, but at such gatherings one does not see 
lads between the ages of puberty and full manhood. They are not, I think, definitely 
prohibited from coming, but it is not expected of them and, since boys, from the time 
that they put on their first bark-cloth belt until they are socially and physically 
full grown, are expected to avoid being much in the company of women, their presence 
on such an occasion as this would not be suitable. 
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can give to those who have come to visit him, and how much to those 
who are plaiting the aria. Then he takes the food for his guests and 
piles it up before them ; first a large basket of canarium nuts, then 
leaning up against it several ropes of bananas and one or two small 
bunches of taro; at the foot of these some thirty or forty green 
coconuts are heaped, and, finally, crowning all, four or five large 
bunches of areca nut are placed on top, to each of which a “ hand ” 
of tobacco is usually fastened. The food for the workers is not 
displayed in this manner, for it must be prepared in some secluded 
spot, and until then remains within the house. 

The girl’s mother, assisted usually by one of her husband’s 
brothers’ wives, her elder daughter or her son’s wife who is living 
with her, is setting two or three pots to boil and is scraping bananas 
and taro for making the usual vegetable stew, the staple food of 
Manam. If a pig was killed the day before, the strips of partially 
cooked flesh are also put into the pots. If there be no pig, her 
husband will go out and catch a couple of fowls, for not to supply 
some meat food on this occasion would be a disgrace. 

By this time it is probably about half past ten. Some of the 
workers begin to plait aria on to one or two of the tagataga, for each 
one generally has some ornament made for her—a cuff, an anklet, 
a neckband or a couple of narrow garters—while the visitors begin 
to prepare the food which has been heaped before them. One or 
two go into the nearby bush to cut and fetch firewood ; others roll 
the basket of canarium nuts into a conveniently shady spot, cut it 
open, and, using stones for anvils and hammers, dexterously crack 
them. A few they eat forthwith, but most of the kernels are put 
into a large wooden tray (supplied by the girl’s father) to be divided 
out later among all the guests present. The men who have gathered 
firewood build a fire and lay the bananas and taro on it to be roasted. 
Another man goes into a secluded spot behind one of the houses, and 
in the same way roasts the bananas which have been set aside for 
the men working on the girl, while two or three more men open and 
crack the canarium nuts for them in a similarly secluded place.™ 
As soon as the taro and bananas for the visitors are cooked one or two 


18Concerning the taboos which have to be observed by the men who plait the 
aria, see below. 
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of the men distribute them, together with the canarium kernels, 
beginning usually with the man of highest rank. By about eleven 
thirty the food which the girl’s mother and her assistants have been 
cooking is ready. They ladle it out into a number of wooden bowls, 
some of which are for the members of the household, some for the 
more distinguished or elderly guests present (as, for instance, the 
village headman and his sons, the host’s father and wife’s father), 
and one or more large dishes, each with a generous supply of fowl or 
pork, are laid ready for those making the avia. The wives of a few 
of the visitors sometimes bring cooked food also, but I am not clear 
whether they do this in virtue of their kinship by marriage with the 
girl’s father, or whether they only bring food to their husbands. 


When the neck, wrist and ankle bands of the girl are finished 
she generally retires into the house to eat, while those who have been 
working on her, and those others who have finished the aria they 
have been plaiting on her fagataga, retire to the seclusion of their 
host’s sleeping hut or into a canoe shed, and there consume the food 
which has been prepared for them. Their meal ended, they depart 
down to the beach to wash, thus freeing themselves from the taboos 
associated with their craft. Those of them who are nearly related 
to the girl will later return to her homestead, but the others, after 
chatting and lounging for a while, go to their homes. The men 
visitors, having finished their food, also depart in twos and threes, 
though a few of those most nearly related to the girl remain to witness 
the final ceremonies. For an hour or two there is a lull in the 
activities. About two o’clock or, rather, later, a number of women 
begin to assemble and prepare to cook coconut oil. One of them 
carefully trims and shaves the girl’s hair. This is not necessarily 
done by any special relative, but byany woman present who has a 
reputation for cutting hair well. Then, accompanied by her tagataga, 
and two or three older women, the girl goes down to the beach to be 
washed for the last time. After her bath, while she is still in the 
water, the women put on to her the ornamental waist belt which 
one of the men has plaited for her, wetting and stretching it until 
they have managed to pull it down over her shoulders and breasts. 
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Then she comes out of the sea, and discarding her banana leaf 
petticoat, puts on a new coloured one of the variety worn by adult 
women.!4 Her ¢agataga then supply her, as usual, with new 
scratching sticks, and the company returns to her father’s homestead. 
Here a mat is placed for her in the centre of the clearing. The rite, 
performed the previous day, of touching her elbows, shoulders, 
knuckles and other parts of her body with hot coconut grease is 
repeated, and when this is ended she sits down to be painted by 
her father’s sister and one or two other women. This is done 
exactly as on the day before, save that her head and hair (but not 
her face) are also reddened. Sometimes a man will begin the process 
by painting her hair and head, and sometimes a man will perform 
a small rite over her to ensure that the paint shall be of a good and 
brilliant colour, but these acts are not a necessary part of the 
ceremonies. When the girl has been coloured from top to toe, she 
puts on four or five more coloured petticoats—gifts usually from her 
mother, father and father’s brothers’ wives—and then the basket 
containing the ornaments with which she is to be decorated is brought 
out. First, three or four armbands into which shell discs have been 
worked are put on to each arm, and a garter, similarly ornamented, 
on to each leg. Then four or five heavy necklaces of dogs’ teeth 
are hung over her breast and back, and, if she be a girl of noble 
birth, one or more pairs of curved boar’s tusks will be suspended 
from these or thrust into her neckband at the back. Heavy ear-rings 
of dogs’ teeth are hung from her ears, supported by a cord passing 
over the top of her head, or a coronet of ground cowrie shells with 
pendant ear-rings attached to it is pulled on. While the girl is 
being thus adorned, more and more women assemble from all home- 
steads in the village, and presently some of them begin to sing the 
mourning songs and to wail. Others are still engaged in painting 
the tagataga and decorating them with one or more dogs’ teeth 
necklaces. The girl’s father sometimes comes up from where he is 
sitting at a distance with the other men, and puts a few finishing 





14Such petticoats are made of shredded sago leaf, dyed red and yellow, and are 
obtained by trade from the mainland. 
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touches to his daughter’s toilet, or he may leave this business entirely 
in the hands of the women.!® 

When the girl is decorated to everyone’s satisfaction she is 
usually given some areca nut or a cigarette ; her ¢agataga, in their 
finery, come and sit down in front of and facing her, and the wailing 
begins in good earnest. The men pay no attention to this, and it 
seems, sometimes, even rather ostentatiously ignore the women’s 
songs and tears, turning their backs figuratively and actually upon 
the whole proceeding. If the girl has not been betrothed, the wailing 
continues intermittently for an hour or more, the girl meanwhile 
quietly dripping tears, partly because to do so is “‘correct,’’ partly 
because she is thoroughly tired out. When the women consider 
that they have lamented long enough a plate of food, prepared by 
her mother, is set down beside the girl, and she and her fagataga 
eat together. The women receive from her father some areca nut 
and a little tobacco, which they divide up amongst themselves, and 
then, since it is already becoming dusk, they begin to go to their 
homes. When almost all the gathering of men and women has 
departed, the ornaments are removed from the girls, she takes off 
some of her many petticoats, and the 7mwadziri rites are at an end. 
Next day she returns to normal life, though for about a week she 
still wears a little of her finery, such as her arm bands and garters, 
and, if she so wishes, may paint herself every evening. 

If in her childhood the girl has been betrothed—a common 
practice in Manam—then the smwadziri rites end rather differently. 
The wailing at her father’s homestead lasts only a short while, and 
when it is over she is fetched by the relatives of her future husband 
to his homestead; many of her kinsfolk, both men and women, 
accompany her thither, though often her true father and mother 
do not doso. When everyone is seated in this homestead the wailing 
breaks out afresh, and continues for perhaps half an hour. It is 
brought to a close by the father of the girl’s betrothed recompensing 





15The ornaments with which a girl is ornamented on this occasion vary a good 
deal since some girls have, through their father or mother, a right to wear certain 
distinctive types of decoration. Apart, however, from the boar’s tusks, which may 
only be worn by a girl of noble birth, such distinctive ornaments are an individual 
matter, and do not denote membership of a clan or of any other social group. The 
armlets and dog’s teeth necklaces, as well as the garters, are always put on. 
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GIRLS’ PUBERTY RITES IN MANAM ISLAND, NEW GUINEA. 
PLATE I. 
A. Sagido wearing some of her ornaments ; her brother's wife is beside her. B. 
Sagido with two of her tagataga ; all are wearing banana leaf petticoats. Sagido 
is carrving a scratching wand and lime-gourd. 
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PLATS 1. 


A. General view of part of the homestead on the morning of the seventh day. 
Men plaiting aria on to Sagido. 
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the women with areca nut and tobacco, and then presenting the 
girl’s father or his representative with a pig and a large quantity 
of food, which gifts—later to be reciprocated—form an essential 
part of the marriage rite. The men and women now depart, and 
the girl remains henceforth in the homestead of her future husband, 
under the authority of his parents. Next day she will probably 
be once more painted—this time by the female relatives of her future 
husband—and adorned with the valuables supplied by her father- 
in-law. But these activities belong properly to the marriage 
ceremonies, and not to the itmwadziri rites. 


Before passing to a consideration of the social function of these 
ceremonies it will be well to consider certain aspects of them in more 
detail. To a student of Melanesian customs, the puberty rites of a 
girl, as performed in Manam, are somewhat surprising. I have 
endeavoured to convey the seeming lack of formality which 
characterizes them (which, indeed, characterizes all the public 
ceremonies which I have witnessed). But, in addition to this, it is 
remarkable that the girl does not appear to be treated in any way 
as though she were unclean, except in so far as all menstruating 
women are unclean. It is true that she has to observe certain 
taboos, but these are for her own protection rather than for the 
protection of others. She may not touch her body with her hands,1* 
may only eat food by means of a spoon with a handle, must not 
herself touch the areca nut or leaves which she chews, and may 
only smoke a cigarette by means of a cigarette holder. Other 
people, however, touch her freely without having to cleanse them- 
selves afterwards ; she may handle the food, areca nut and cigarettes 
of other people, both men and women, and I observed that the women 
who went into the sea to wash her, freely used her discarded banana 
leaf petticoats for bathing in. She may enter any house by the 
usual entrance, and her presence does not in any way defile it ; 
I have even seen a man eating from the same dish as his sister when 
she was imwadziri. It is true that those men who plait aria on to 





16Actually, for scratching herself, she always uses the two little wands with 
which she is supplied, but I have noticed that, when putting on her leaf petticoats, 
pressing them well down over the hips, she does, in practice, frequently touch her 
body with her hands. 
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her observe certain taboos as to their manner of eating and smoking. 
Thus, they eat in a secluded spot, using a spoon, and not their 
fingers, and they smoke only with a cigarette holder. Such taboos, 
however, are not necessitated by the men’s contact with the girl, 
but by the nature of the work. They are observed by every man who 
plaits aria in order, I was told, to prevent injury to the eyes. 


Another seemingly un-Melanesian feature of the imwadziri 
rites is the apparent lack of any definite parts to be played by definite 
kinsfolk. Inquiries as to who washes the girl in the evening, 
who cuts the keloids on her chest and back, who presents her with 
petticoats show, I think, clearly that such things are very largely 
matters of individual choice. It seems certain, however, that the 
girl’s tagataga should always include those daughters of her father’s 
true brothers who are younger than herself and, if she be betrothed, 
the young sister of her future husband if he have one. But it cannot 
be said that all those to whom she extends the term “ younger sister ” 
(tart) become her tagataga, nor are all her tagataga thus related to her. 
Some may be her “ mothers,’’ some her “ grand-daughters.”” The 
important part played by members of her father’s clan and the wives 
of her father’s clansmen, combined with the relative unimportance 
of her mother’s kinsfolk, does seem to be a characteristic of these 
rites. In particular, the father’s sister appears to be important. 
Here again, however, it is interesting to notice that it is not neces- 
sarily the father’s true sister who takes the leading part. This is 
to be expected when this woman is married to a man of another 
village, but on one occasion I noticed that although the father’s 
true sister was living only some five minutes’ walk away from the 
homestead of the girl’s father, and though they were on perfectly 
friendly terms, she did not play the part of father’s sister to her 
brother’s child. Instead, another woman, who was only in an 
extended sense a “‘ father’s sister’’ did so.17 Why this was so I 
have not been able to discover. I was only told in explanation that 
this woman was nenabwaya to the girl. The usual term for father’s 
sister is pwapwa, and I am inclined to believe that nenabwaya is 





17] have not been able to trace the genealogical relationship between the two, 
though they are members of the same clan. 
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used of a woman who is specifically performing the duties of a 
father’s sister, and is not merely synonymous with pwapwa. It 
is clear, however, that the same woman performs these duties through- 
out all the tmwadziri rites. 

Although these puberty ceremonies lack the dramatic flavour 
of boys’ initiation rites, yet they are not without their sociological 
interest. It is true that they do not appear to have any educational 
significance. The girl learns nothing new, is not initiated into any 
women’s secrets, nor is there any dramatic reaffirmation of things 
already known to her. But they serve to emphasize upon her and 
upon the other members of the community her new position as an 
adult woman, a potential wife and mother. Her life and occupations 
will be much the same after as before puberty, but she will keep more 
aloof from members of the opposite sex, and be even more modest 
in her behaviour in that she must henceforth never go nude even 
when bathing. She will, too, take a fuller part in the life of the 
community, attending all those ceremonies which adult women 
attend, but from which hitherto as a child she had been excused. 
Furthermore, the imwadziri rites serve to impress upon the girl and 
upon the members of the community, particularly her own kinsfolk, 
the obligations which they owe to each other. The obligatory wailing 
of her female relatives, the presence of her father’s kinsfolk, both 
men and women, the washing by and the reception of food from 
women of all clans in the village, and finally, her public display, 
all strengthen the sense of mutual responsibility and dependence. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD 





CEREMONIAL ECONOMICS OF THE MULLUK MULLUK AND 
MADNGELLA TRIBES OF THE DALY RIVER, NORTH 
AUSTRALIA. A PRELIMINARY PAPER 


By W. E. H. STANNER 


Tas is a preliminary paper in which a brief description will be 
given of two important economico-ceremonial institutions 


among the Madngella and Mulluk Mulluk tribes of the Daly River — 


in North Australia, two of the few remaining aboriginal tribes of this 
district. Their territories lie at and around the centre of a small 
area, on the lower and middle reaches of the river, which has borne 
the brunt of perhaps fifty years of acute contact with white settle- 
ment. “ Both of these tribes, and others with them, have been as 
a result heavily depleted in numbers, and to a large extent dis- 
possessed of their territories ; they have suffered an intense cultyral 
shock, and are now living a life which has few points of real contact 
with the old order.1. The history and the nature of the corrosive 
culture contact which has taken place in this region make it a 
laboratory for the study of the characteristic breakdown of Australian 
aboriginal culture under the impact of forces which are of much 
the same general type as those which have well-nigh obliterated native 
society in the eastern states. The local incidence of these factors 
and the local course of cultural degeneration have been in many ways 
unusual, and a detailed study of this process among the Daly tribes 
will be undertaken by the writer at the conclusion of a further period 
of research. 


The two institutions with which this paper is concerned, the 


merbok (a complex system of economic inter-tribal exchange) and 
the kue (a ceremonial gift exchange with a sacramental and legal 





1The writer carried out a sociological research among these tribes in 1932, under 
the auspices of the Australian National Research Council. Cf. W. E. H. Stanner, 
“ The Daly River Tribes: A Report of Field Work in North Australia,’ Oceania, 
Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 377-405; Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 10-29. Vide also Fr. McKillop, 
Trans. and Proc. R.S.S.A., 1892-93, pp. 254-264. 
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function in marriage), have suffered from the attenuation and 
attrition which have lowered the vitality and impaired the functioning 
of so much of native social life, but they still survive in the midst of 
) decay. They have been modified, but there they are still. 


Systems of simple barter between tribes have been reported 
from many parts of Australia, but they have been very inadequately 
studied. The primitive economics of the aborigine have been so 
imperfectly recorded as a whole that complex institutions of the 
merbok type may well exist over a much wider area. The fact 
Pi that they are not recorded and not reported proves very little, for 
| the merbok does not obtrude itself upon the attention of the alien . 
) in fhe same way as the Melanesian kula which it in so many ways 
resembles. 


In essence, merbok is a complex system of delayed economic 
exchanges between individuals in the same tribe and in different 
(j tribes. A great variety of articles is involved in this exchange, 
nearly all of them, if not all, being of intrinsic utilitarian value. 
Merbok, however, is more than merely an economic exchange on a 
utifitarian basis: it has a specific, though subdued, “ ceremonial ” 
content. Moreover, partners in merbok are always friends, some- 
times intimate friends, sometimes close relatives, and may even be 
husband and wife or parent and child; and although there is an 
entire absence of the colourful ceremonial of the ula, it would very 
seriously misrepresent the merbok and its place in native social life 
to regard it as an economic exchange unconditioned by any other 
factors. A man may place his merbok articles by the side of his 
exchange partner with no more than a few mumbled words, but these 
people are intimates, who know the conventions, who know in exact 
detail the antecedents of a situation which may be meaningless, 
or give a false impression to, an onlooker. An apparent absence of 
ceremonial may be too simply interpreted. In other respects the 
merbok shows a considerable complexity and a high degree of organiza- 
tion, and it should be.remembered that in both primitive and more 
advanced societies it is not usual to find involved ceremonial patterns 
between intimates. The ceremonial element in merbok is there 
although with no dramatics. Anthropology can no longer afford 
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to be interested only in the curious and the dramatic in primitive 
social life. 

The individual in merbok stands between at least two other 
people who are his exchange partners. Both of them may be in his 
own tribe, or one may be in another tribe. Both may be men, or 
one a woman. The individual receives merbok from both, and gives 
merbok to both, usually, but not necessarily, alternately. The 
general principle of the exchange is that an article received by a 
man from one partner is retained by him for a time and is then 
passed on to the other partner, but this is a simplification of what 
actually happens, as will be seen later. 

The term merbok is used both as a verb and as a substantive. 
A man and his partners merbok with each other, and the articles 
they send are also termed merbok. It is only material objects which 
are sent in merbok, never food or perishables, and it is this convention 
which allows the introduction of a third term into the merbok complex, 
t.e., ninymer. The mer in both merbok and ninymer are cognates, 
and while I am unable to give an exact translation of ninymer, it 
conveys the meaning of both “ valuable’ and “ material object.” 
All the articles which enter into the merbok are ninymer. 

Two terms are used by the Madngella to indicate in a general 
way the direction from which a merbok article has come. One of 
these terms is certainly, and the other probably, derived from the 
identification of a certain type of article with a certain direction of 
origin. The rough trend of the merbok paths as they appear to the 
Madngella is north-easterly and south-westerly, 7.e., following the 
coastline in a very general way. The Madngella refer to the north- 
easterly merbok as pork padaka and to south-westerly merbok as 
nim berinken. I am unfortunately not able to give a translation of 
these terms beyond indicating that pork is a type of hooked spear 
which formerly came to the Madngella from the north-east, and 
berinken is a term applied in a loose way to a tribe or to a group of 
tribes to the south-west. The meaning of padaka and nim could 
not be ascertained, despite much intensive questioning, but the 
general drift of the application of the terms is not hard to see. 

Malinowski points out in his discussion of the Trobriand hula 
that “‘ not even the most intelligent native has any clear idea of the 
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DIAGRAM I 


A rough sketch map to indicate the broad direction of the merbok paths from the 
viewpoint of a Mulluk Mulluk. The heavy dotted lines join tribes (each number 
represents a different tribe), individuals in which now make, or formerly made, merbok 
with each other. The map is drawn on information supplied by Mulluk Mulluk and 
Madngella informants. It would appear from the map as if the entire merbok economy 
centres upon the Mulluk Mulluk. This is an illusion created by the map’s having 
been drawn as a Mulluk Mulluk sees merbok. Each tribe is its own focus of merbok. 
The light dotted lines represent probable exchange linkages. The tribes indicated 
by the numbers are: Warrai 1, Kungarakan 2, Djerait 3, Wogait 4, Ponga Ponga 5, 
Mulluk Mulluk 6, Madngella 7, Yunggor 8, Maranunggo 9, Marithiel 10, Marimanindji 
11, Nangiomeri 12, Wagaman 13, Nangimeri 14, Kamor 15, Moiil 16, Nangor 17, 
Nordaniman 18, Kadjerawang 19, Jaminjang 20. 
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kula as a big, organised social construction, still less of its sociological 
function and implications.”? Nor does the Mulluk Mulluk or 
Madngella aborigine envisage the merbok as a whole. The beginning 
and the end of the path which he as an individual punctuates do 
not concern him. His immediate concern is his partner this way or 
that way, although he knows that the mimymer which reaches him, 
and through him will be passed on still further along the path, may 
have come from a country a long way off, where other people merbok, 
presumably in much the same way as he does. Today, the native 
horizon has been widened, although his social life has been disrupted, 
by travel, by contact with whites, and by gossip with natives from 
distant tribes. He is now better acquainted with the more 
expansive aspects of merbok than before white settlement came, 
but it is still true that merbok is an essentially personal affair, without 
any substantial collective organization of the kula type. The 
magic-haunted argosy of the Trobrianders is richer and more complex 
in ceremony, myth, and technical preparation than the merbok, 
but in its own way the merbok is not without a touch of the picturesque 
and the dramatic, and its social function is very much that of the 
kula. 


There seem to have been in the past no specific merbok expeditions 
from one tribe to another, or from one horde to another. Today 
certainly there are none. Merbok goes on in the shadow of more 
impressive events—the large inter-tribal gatherings for initiation, 
communal food-gathering, or for various ceremonial activities. 
There, with the excitement and the pomp of these great occasions 
around them, merbok partners meet. The aborigine is not the 
sombre, taciturn, undemonstrative fellow he is often said to be. 
It is common to see good friends meet and put their arms around each 
other, with much laughter and display of affection. There is a good 
deal of genial banter, expressions of mock hostility or pretended 
rebuke, and the gay use of indecorous language at such meetings. 
The ninymer is handed over without ceremony, and is received 
without expression of thanks. There is no effusiveness, no assump- 
tion of the grand manner, for these occasions. As on so many 





*B. Malinowski, “ Argonauts of the Western Pacific,” p. 83. 
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occasions when gifts are given or exchanged, some simple verbal 
formula such as the following is used: “‘ Bagkai! ninymer nyin 
wagarema !’’ and replied to with “Nia! ninymer nyin goruma.” 
“ Father! ninymer this it is yours!’’ ‘“‘Son! ninymer here it is 
mine!" Men occasionally make special visits to see their merbok 
partner. Ifa partner is lagging a little in his merbok a man takes the 
first favourable opportunity of making a casual public reference to it. 
It would all be very genial and offhand, but the sting would be 
there, and it would be poor gossip that did not very soon reach the 
ears of him for whom it had been intended. No one in aboriginal 
society closes his ears to whispers, particularly in merbok, in which 
the consequence of defection may be serious. 

Defections were not uncommon, but on the whole the merbok 
economy worked smoothly and unobtrusively. For tribe and 
individual merbok meant friendship as well as partnership, gain as 
well as discipline, and prestige rather than impoverishment. Each 
tribe was its own focus of an institution which had no centre. The 
families and individuals within the tribe were simply momentary 
resting points for the nimymer which passed along the merbok paths. 
The merbok, of course, came along the actual native pads which 
link the countries of different tribes, dusty tracks worn deep into 
the earth by the feet of generations. Sometimes these pads are 
actually themselves called merbok, as are the articles which pass along 
them. Merbok is not a stream. There is no constant flow. The 
path is always there, but only from time to time does ninymer come 
along it. At various points on the path this ninmymer might be 
swollen by contributions, or by replacements, or it might dwindle 
by being milked by someone through whose hands it passes, for 
“ milking ”’ is part and parcel of the merbok. 

A great variety of articles travels along the merbok paths. 
Those which are most commonly encountered are the oxides and 
hydrous oxides or iron (“‘ red’”’ and “ yellow”’ ochre), kaolin, hair 
belts, boomerangs, spears, beeswax, gums from various trees, pearl- 
shell ornaments, dilly bags, string-work, stone axes and knives, and 
small ornamental objects. Under white influence for so many years 
as these tribes have been, it is natural to find trade goods entering 
the merbok economy. Nagas (loin cloths), handkerchiefs, women’s 
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dresses, coloured wool, blankets, beads, knives, small iron and steel 
tools, and many other articles have found their way into the exchange. 
In native eyes some of these European articles have a supreme value, 
and are much to be preferred to the native-made objects, but even 
these are still prized and desired, for in days which are seeing the last 
of merbok natives cling tightly to what remnants of the institution 
are left them. 

A long tradition associates certain merbok articles with certain 
directions. The inter-tribal economy draws certain articles in 
one direction, from which there comes a demand for them, and to 
send other articles back as compensation. Thus, bamboo travels 
south-west and south of the Daly River and does not return unless 
in spear form. The reason for this is simply that there is no bamboo 
growing in those tribal districts to which it travels from the Daly, 
and no doubt this is the general explanation of such specialization. 
A certain massive type of reddish granite spearhead is sent from 
Nangiomeri country, where the granite outcrop occurs, to all tribes 
to the north and north-east. Every native can identify merbok 
specimens as the product of this “ country” or that tribe, and on 
one occasion I saw a Nangiomeri woman, long exiled from her 
country by marriage domicile among the Madngella on the Daly 
River, break down and weep bitterly when she saw a spear- 
head of red granite. It had reminded her of her country. ‘‘ Dag 
ngoruma e!’’ she wailed. ‘‘ My country, O!” 

In spite of this merbok specialization it is readily admitted by 
natives that articles which can easily be duplicated in any tribe, from 
its own resources, pass along the merbok paths and have considerable 
value. Some articles are especially valued, especially those of rarity, 
like pearl-shell pubic coverings, which reach the Daly from as far 
away as the north-west pearling grounds. Natives have informed 
me that it is not unusual for doubtful articles to be sent along the 
merbok path between two partners for approval or rejection. If 
they were not acceptable they were returned and the merbok debt 
could not yet be regarded as settled. This development of merbok 
on approval is clearly a recent development, and it is probably the 
outcome of the decay which has overtaken the productive as well 
as the distributive side of the merbok economy. In olden times it 
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can be regarded as certain that the merbok exchanges and the articles 
which had any value in such exchanges were so well known that there 
was no room for uncertainty of this type. The Australian aborigine 
knows of everything in his environment which is of use to him in his 
way of life, and the merbok draws heavily upon the most valuable 
of these material resources. It is not possible, however, to interpret 
merbok solely in terms of utilitarianism. Why should articles be 
sent in merbok which can easily be duplicated by the craftsmen any 
tribe possesses? Merbok may well have begun in an exchange 
context of pure utility, but today it is overlaid with friendships, 
sentimental ties, traditional influences, and cultural associations 
which have thoroughly transformed that context. As in so many 
primitive exchanges, it is the gift rather than what is given that 
matters. A gift of merbok has always been an affirmation of friend- 
ship and attachment: and today one sees withered old men bring 
some simple little merbok gift to a partner who can promise little 
more in return. One should not miss the symbolism of merbok, 
or the bonds which lie under its show of material gain. 

All people linked as partners in the merbok are relatives. In the 
kinship system of the Australian aborigines the range over which 
kinship is recognized is unlimited, so that although the two people 
at the end of a long chain of merbok partners, a chain which runs 
perhaps through several tribes and over a vast area of country, may 
be unknown to each other, they could each find what kinship term 
to apply to each other by inference from the terms used between the 
intermediate partners. It is not this, however, which holds interest 
so much as the kinship character of the merbok between partners 
within a narrower field. —. 

It is just on this point that it is most difficult to make an exact 
statement. The old patterns have decayed. Merbok itself has lost 
its vital tone. The stream of valuable articles which once passed 
up and down the merbok paths is now scarcely more than a trickle. 
It is clear, however, from those patterns which do still remain that 
the same merbok article often passes from daughter to mother, from 
wife to husband, and from father to son within the horde. An article 
coming from the opposite direction would pass back through this 
sequence. Formerly, as a child grew it would be absorbed in some 
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way into the merbok pattern of its parents, and perhaps would at the 
same time acquire a more distant partner, in another horde, or in 
another tribe. Chance friendship at inter-tribal gatherings may 
turn into merbok partnerships. A distant classificatory brother, 
or a sister’s husband, or a nephew, are all favoured for merbok 
affiliations. The partnerships may be arranged by older relatives 
for a child, or a young person may come to an informal agreement for 
himself. 

Broadly speaking, merbok partners fall into two groups : partners 
in one’s own horde who are close blood or affinal relatives, and 
partners more distant in relationship and place. Partners are never 
more than a generation apart in age, and of course there is a good 
reason for this. A very young boy or girl would not have been able 
to find an efficient partner, and a very old man or woman would 
probably have lost those they had in the prime of life. Merbok is 
an enduring partnership, and a man seeks a partner to whom all the 
probabilities point as being a life partner. The patterns of merbok 
are subjected to many stresses and changes by the passing years. 
Parents die, for instance, and the circuit has to be shortened by 
merbok passing, for example, directly from one sibling to another 
sibling between whom the parents had formerly been intermediary 
partners. From the native point of view, the ideal merbok family is 
that of a man, his wife, and two or more children. I was given a 
hypothetical case (later I actually found one which conformed to it 
in every detail) of a man, his wife, and four children—two boys and 
two girls. The children were born with the sexes alternating, a boy 
being the eldest. The convention in such a case is for this eldest 
son to find a merbok partner among the Warrai, to the north-east, 
and to merbok only with him. Articles received from this partner 
would be passed on by the boy to his sister, she would pass them to 
one parent, this parent to the other, then to the third child, and so 
to the fourth child, who would merbok with a partner among the 
Wagaman, or another tribe in the opposite direction from the 
Warrai. Diagram II illustrates a fairly representative family merbok 
pattern. It is clear from this that merbok does not so much set 
individual partner against individual partner as it does a family 
group, or a closely related kinship group, on the one hand, all of 
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whom merbok with each other, over and against, on the other hand, 
an individual partner in another horde or tribe. Except for this 
outside contact, merbok is more a family matter than an individual 
matter, and native statement confirms this. The merbok interests 
of a family tend to be identified with the merbok interests of its 
members, although cases are found in which individual members of 
the family are for one reason or another excluded from this family 
merbok chain. One such case was often discussed with me by a group 
of natives. A man and his brother made merbok with each other 
within the family sequence until one brother married a woman who 
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The ideal merbok family pattern. The arrows indicate the direction of the 
exchange sequence. 


had wandered to the country from her own tribal home several 
hundreds of miles away. A few generations ago this situation would 
never have occurred in native life; today aborigines wander more 
confidently from their home-lands, and some never return. This 
woman had no relatives, no friends, no one with whom she could 
merbok, and her husband was himself a shiftless, wandering fellow. 
He had been in gaol for some years, had worked as a police boy in 
Darwin, and so he dropped out of the merbok path. His brother 
shortened the merbok circuit by taking as his immediate partner the 
man to whom his brother had formerly sent his merbok. This 
particular family pattern had shown several typical mutations 
under the stresses of life. The parents had died, the brother had 
virtually defaulted, and each time the merbok sequence had to be 
adjusted. 
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Diagram III depicts this family pattern and the sequence of 
merbok when both parents were alive. Diagram IV shows the 


modifications of the pattern by the death of the parents and the 
virtual defection of one of the sons. 
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An actual merbok sequence within the tribe. 
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The sequence shown in Diagram III, after adjustment to the deaths of two 
partners and the defection of another. The dotted line represents the original 
sequence, the black line the modified sequence. See text for reference. 


To receive merbok from a partner is to place oneself virtually 
in debt. One is committed to an obligation to make at some future 
date a return merbok of ninymer of at least comparable or, preferably, 
greater value. The merbok is strictly reciprocal, but the return need 


not be made immediately. At any point of time, therefore, an 
individual in the merbok economy, in its former condition, is probably 
planning his next merbok visit to a partner in one direction, bearing 
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of with him in imagination the nimymer he is to receive, or has received, 
e from the partner in the other direction. 
e The typical merbok situation, then, is a person X with a partner 


Y in his own horde, or local group, and another partner Z in a 

neighbouring tribe. From time to time Z sends merbok articles to 
a X, who may do one of three things with them: (a) keep them all 
teas for himself, (6) keep part for himself, (c) send them on to Y after 
retaining them in his own possession for a period. 

Which of these he does is dependent upon a set of conditions 
which are now to be outlined. X is under a perpetual obligation 
to Y and Z, as they are to him, to send merbok from time to time. 
The obligation alternates between partners, and is reciprocal. If 
this time X sends merbok to Y, then next time Y must send merbok to 
X before X is again under any obligation to him. And so it alter- 
nates. It must be remembered that X has two partners. It is his 
natural aim, of course, to use merbok he receives from Y to meet 
his merbok obligations to Z, and vice versa, and at any point of time 
X strives to strike a balance between his merbok commitments and 
expectances. A man who permits himself to be saddled with heavy 
merbok commitments to one partner, without an adequate income of 
merbok from the other partner, is courting serious trouble. It will 
be shown later that this sort of defection is a punishable offence, and 
may involve one in ignominy and humiliation, even in death. So that 
(a) is only possible if X has no outstanding merbok obligations to Y, 
(6) is only possible if the merbok received from Z is more than sufficient 
to meet the obligation to Y, (c) is the only possible course in any 
other circumstances. 

On receiving merbok from one partner, a specially fortunate 
man who happens to possess sufficient articles of value can make 
a return merbok immediately, and so wiryak, “finish” this 
particular transaction. This would be a highly desirable situation. 
If it also happened that his other partner had been the last to receive 
merbok, his position would be indeed enviable. He would have no 
obligations in either direction, while one partner would still owe him 
merbok, and he himself would possess a store of merbok valuables 
to use or to dispose of in any way he desired. At any time, the 
balance of obligation between himself and his partners decides a 
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man in the use he makes of merbok articles which come into his 
possession. The same merbok can not be returned to the partner 
who has sent it. It can go only one way—in the opposite direction 
from that in which it has come. 

It is possible to get a little breathing space from the pressure of 
merbok by a simple plan. If the claims of the partner on one side 
can be met, and one possesses sufficient ninymer to settle the obliga- 
tion to the partner on the other side, one can send the ninymer as 
merbok to his partner and tell him to keep for himself the merbok 
he will get in return from his other partner, to whom the ninymer 
will eventually pass. In this way a man may get as much as a 
year’s grace. It is an invaluable help, involving a minimum of 
personal loss when other economic obligations than merbok are 
pressing down upon one. 

A man does not normally look for the repayment of a merbok 
debt for a considerable period. This may be as long as a year, but 
if one’s partner takes much longer than this to discharge his obligation 
he is courting very serious trouble. The dichotomy of the year into 
wet and dry seasons gives much of aboriginal social life a cyclical 
character, and the return of the dry season in winter means the 
renewal of many associations which have been suspended during the 
summer rainy season. The dry season is the ceremonial season. 
A merbok debt contracted in one dry season may be discharged in 
the next dry season, and be regarded as a perfectly satisfactory 
settlement. In some respects it is all the better if the debt is settled 
immediately, but there are so many other factors which must be 
taken into account that generalization is misleading. The principal 
point is that the merbok exchanges, considered in their purely 
economic character, are of the delayed type: merbok in return may 
be given immediately, but usually post-dates the first gift by a period 
which may vary from days to many months. This time lag in the 
merbok is a concession to social convenience. It is not only that 
seasonal conditions may make a return merbok visit unpleasant 
or impossible, but also that the working of the aboriginal economy 
often makes it difficult to meet all one’s commitments, which are 
far wider than merbok. A man may also have several merbok partners 
with claims upon him, and he must have time to muster his resources, 
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or to press his own debtors. Perhaps it may be that articles 
laboriously gathered and resolutely kept intact for a merbok settle- 
ment have to be diverted to another purpose, perhaps for a familial 
kue, which is discussed in the next section. So he must have time 
to recoup. It is impossible to prevent other economic imperatives 
from imposing limits in this way upon one’s merbok activities. 
Like the Melanesians in the kula, people in the merbok do not 
retain possession for long of the articles which come to them in the 
exchange. The motive of the merbok is much more complex than 
simply desire for possession and retention of ninymer, but on the 
other hand the exchange is not a meaningless acceptance and passing 
on of things which actually are in themselves highly valuable and 
extremely useful. Often the entire aboriginal economy offers 
nothing of more value than the things which are sent along in merbok, 
and the utilitarian motive is never far absent from the exchange. 
Who, then, obtains any real gain from merbok, and what satisfaction 
is there in possessing for a little while what is so soon to be lost ? 
In the first place, the particular nimymer in the merbok at any 
moment comes to rest somewhere. They pass into someone’s 
possession and are kept. They do not keep on passing from partner 
to partner until age and time moulder them from usefulness. This 
would offend the practical common sense of the native as much as it 
would the anthropological system builder. It has been shown 
already how a man can, by not having pressing obligations towards 
his merbok partners, come into possession of merbok which are his 
to do with what he desires. Secondly, it is by no means necessary 
that everything which one partner sends has to be passed on to the 
next. The practice of “ milking ’”’ the passing merbok is common 
and fully sanctioned, and it depends a good deal upon the nature of 
the ninymer which form the merbok and the weight with which one’s 
obligations press at the moment how much of the nimymer which 
comes into one’s possession is passed on. A large piece of ochre, 
which has a unique value as a cosmetic, pigment and medicament, 
is hardly likely to pass on without a little of it going into the inter- 
mediary’s private dilly-bag. Gum and beeswax also have this 
common fate. Thirdly, the primitive does not share our desire for 
amassed property, accumulated for its own sake, or for the benefits 
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which accrue from ownership in perpetuity. It should no longer 
be necessary to plead for a less literal projection of complex concepts 
of our own culture into primitive culture. The Mulluk Mulluk and 
Madngella gain as much security, prestige and satisfaction as life 
can afford them in the transient possession of nimymer which come 
to them through merbok. Valuables of this type are more valuable 
in use than in mere Possession. The native uses them to discharge 
merbok obligations, kue obligations, waruyuy obligations, or the 
dozen others which discipline his life. Possession and accumulation 
are to him arid and meaningless unless there is something like merbok 
or waruyuy in view. There can be nothing more useless in the 
native economy than a pile of foreign spears or axe-heads or dilly- 
bags, with nowhere to send them. So merbok and kue and the rest 
are not just a wearing drain upon a man’s productivity. If 
adequately shouldered, they are a test and a mark of his social 
position. 

In the old days no person cared to default in merbok. The 
consequences could be far too serious. An offended partner might 
resort to sorcery, and this meant in all probability either an unpleasant 
illness, or perhaps death. Even if one escaped these penalties, one’s 
reputation was tarnished by the very fact of default, or by the 
whisperings of the fleeced and disappointed partner. A defection 
in merbok which had been aggravated by other misdeeds was likely 
to lead to open conflict. This was termed nimmernug. My informa- 
tien about this type of conflict is very inadequate, for it is many 
years since merbok bulked so largely in the disintegrated tribal life 
of the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella that such fights took place. 
One can be fairly definite, however, that ninmernuy tended to 
organize itself upon a horde or a tribal basis, that is, merbok partners 
in the same horde did not resort toit. This was the conclusion I came 
to in the field, and it seems to be supported, in particular, by the 
kinship affiliation of merbok partners within the tribe, and, in general, 
by what is known of the sociology of conflict among the Australian 
aborigines. The organization of the aboriginal horde makes serious 
organized conflict unthinkable within this closely-knit group. Minor 
conflicts are common® and suspicions of sorcery not infrequent, but 





3W. E. H. Stanner, of. cit., Vol. IV, p. 17. 
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there is no major organized conflict of a regulated type as ninmernuy 
appears to be. Small kinship groups tend to share the grievances 
of individuals within them, and a merbok grievance really did concern 
more than one individual. A study of the typical merbok patterns 
given elsewhere in this article shows how six or seven people could 
be immediately concerned by one man’s failure, and others even 
more remote would not be unaffected. 

As was shown earlier, the typical merbok pattern links an 
individual on one side with a group of close relatives, and on the 
other side with a more distant relative. It is between this distant 
person and oneself that defection usually arises. A person who 
defaulted would, of course, let his own people down directly by 
losing, using, or wrongfully diverting into other channels merbok 
articles which should have come to them, or indirectly by depriving 
them, through his personal failure, of merbok which at some future 
date would have come to them. But the direct cause of ninmernuy 
was not the resentment of one’s own close relatives: it was the anger, 
dissatisfaction and suspicion of the more distant partner. In a fight 
which was provoked in this way close relatives (those within the 
horde) would fight side by side with the offender, although they, too, 
had material reason to regret his defect. Conflicts over merbok 
have often reached serious proportions. Deaths often resulted, it 
is said, and this rarely occurs except in what are regarded as serious 
fights. A further mark of the seriousness of ninmernug is the use of 
a heavier spear than the small bamboo wood-tipped spears which 
are used in fights over personal grievances. 

According to native statement it is not unusual for an offended 
merbok partner to have resort to sorcery in vengeance for a real or an 
imagined wrong. A death which occurs mysteriously and without 
apparent cause may be found by magical divination to have been 
due to the machinations of mamakpik, the sorcerer with the occult 
power of removing kidney-fat without leaving a mark on the body. 
The merbok partner of a dead man, on whom divination had not been 
carried out, but who was known to have been an unsatisfactory 
person to merbok with, came under immediate suspicion when the 
death occurred, especially if he were known to possess, or had 
attributed to him, powers of sorcery. In fact, if a man were a 
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sorcerer he would certainly invoke occult aid against a partner who 
did not merbok properly. Sorcery thus brought a powerful and 
dreaded discipline to bear upon the working of the merbok economy. 

The inter-tribal contacts set up and perpetuated by the merbok 
have been culturally productive over a much wider field. It has 
been shown how such partnerships with the tribe are strengthened by 
close ties of kinship, which even in the absence of merbok bind 
people in warm loyalties, and how inter-tribal partnerships are based 
upon or often become friendships and intimacies. Cultural influences 
of many kinds spread from tribe to tribe through such linkages as 
those created by merbok. This is par excellence the medium of 
material culture transmission: all sorts of artifacts of foreign 
manufacture and materials of foreign origin come in merbok to the 
Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella. These tribes, for example, do not 
make boomerangs, or use them extensively, but many boomerangs 
from tribes in the south, south-east, and south-west come to them 
in merbok. They are sometimes kept as playthings for a while before 
being passed on to tribes further north and north-east.4 In almost 
every other aspect of their culture to which we turn we find reflections 
of this influence from tribes with which merbok contacts have been 
made. Merbok paths have become highroads of cultural influence. 
This is particularly noticeable in the ceremonial life. Myth and 
legend tell of things coming chiefly from the south and south-west. 
The famous dingiri initiation song has “‘ come up ” from the Wagaman 
country. Other songs have come from the Wogait near Anson Bay, 
from the Moiil-Berinken country south of the Daly. Within recent 
years a new kinship system and an associated matrilineal sub- 
section totemism has come to one Daly River tribe from the country 
which has already given them the dingiri song.® 

In this there is further evidence that merbok cannot be given 
an adequate interpretation in terms of pure economic utilitarianism. 
Through merbok individual lives have taken on a wider meaning, 





‘The crude type of diffusionism which assumes a mechanical transmission and 
absorption of culture traits seems to have no satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon. There are many such instances in Australia. 

5W. E. H. Stanner, of. cit., pp. 309-402. Cf. also “A Note Upon a Similar 
System Among the Nangiomeri,” Oceania, Vol. III, No. 4, 1933. 
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and tribal culture has been given a richer background. The forces 
which have so weakened merbok have dealt the aboriginal society of 
Daly River tribes a death-blow, not because merbok meant so much 
to social life, but because the bases upon which such an institution 
rests are the core of life. Disruption of the local organization, 
depopulation, interference with the normal functioning of the tribal 
economic systems, corruption of legal and moral sanctions, must 
react upon such an institution. All these things have occurred on 
the Daly River. Culture contact in this district has run the full 
gamut of its type. There have been in sequence and at different 
times violent conflict and loss of life, missionary influence, police 
control, casual and organized economic penetration by whites and 
Chinese, dislocation of native life from its original structural and 
functional equilibrium, a certain amount of marginal social absorption 
of a few natives, and the other concomitants of such a situation: 
sexual intermingling, economic exploitation, and also a not unfriendly 
association with the permanent settlers. It is the disappearance 
under the impact of forces like these of such institutions as merbok, 
of which few whites dream and about which the native cannot speak, 
that makes aboriginal society on our frontiers the poor and wretched 
thing it is. A Mulluk Mulluk or Madngella who has lost merbok is 
poor indeed, and today so many are poor. 


One old man who acted as an informant told me how he had lost 
his partner in one direction (among the Warrai to the north-east) 
but still possessed a partner in the other direction (among the 
Wagaman to the south). ‘‘ Where now can I get merbok for Belweni ?” 
he often asked, with a tinge of bitterness, pointing out that he was 
only an old man for whom life held very little. I learned later that 
in the last few years he had often solved his problem by making a 
claim upon a young man who was soon to marry a girl who was a 
classificatory daughter of the older man. As kaka (mother’s brother) 
to the young man, even though a classificatory kaka, the old man had 
a claim upon him and obtained from him by a transaction known 
as mima, articles which were then sent as merbok to the Wagaman 
partner. Mima is discussed later in the section dealing with the kue, 
but it might be pointed out here that anything obtained by mima 
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had to be paid back, so that part of the merbok which Belweni would 
later send up from the Wagaman would be given by the old man to 
his son-in-law. This way of augmenting possessions to be used for 
merbok, by making upon a relative aclaim sanctioned by the kinship 
law, has become common in these days of decline and decay in all 
aboriginal institutions. 


Although only remnants of the larger merbok economy now 
remain, the years are not long passed since it was a dominant interest 
in daily life. The social réle of the merbok exchange is not understood 
until one understands its significance in the kinship system and 
studies the way in which it reinforces loyalties based primarily upon 
genealogy. In one sense merbok is a function of the family, but 
kinship in its wider sense burrs the edges of the small family group, 
and so too does merbok. The kinship horizon is widened and yet 
kinship loyalties are deepened by the same institution. Each 
partnership, which may become a friendship or an intimacy built 
in this way upon a real or an imaginary genealogical relationship, 
adds new meaning, new complexity, new interest, new imperatives 
to the lives of the partners. The pure economics of the exchange we 
have dealt with in detail, and it must be stressed that it is no unsub- 
stantial material gain which comes to a man from efficient partners. 
But these inter-tribal merbok contacts are constantly enriching the 
social as well as the material side of individual, family, and group life. 
It has been shown already how varied are the cultural influences 
which are diffused through the contacts which perpetuate merbok. 
So much of this goes on in the quiet moments which attend the big, 
dramatic inter-tribal gatherings. During the hot noonday hours 
when little knots of men and women are resting under the trees, or 
around the camp fires at night, the songs are chanted, the myths 
re-told, the dances rehearsed, the little technological tricks explained, 
in which the native finds perennial interest. So much of this 
intimacy is between merbok partners. It is a violent contrast in 
such an atmosphere, with so powerful a force as merbok inter- 
nationalism at work, to find the fear of sorcery so obsessive. 
Death from sorcery may come from the very country, perhaps 
from the very person, whose merbok may bring so much satisfaction 
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and material gain. It may raise its ugly head at any moment 
amid the excitement and laughter of an inter-tribal gathering. 
Every native among Daly River tribes constantly feels this 
dread of the mamakpik. The most relentless, the most terrifying 
mamakpik come from other tribes. From these, also, comes the 
most coveted merbok. Knowing the depth of the fear of mamakpik, 
one can only wonder that the merbok economy could function so 
smoothly, so profitably, and so efficiently in such an atmosphere. 


(To be concluded.) 
W. E. H. STANNER 





SPIRIT ANCESTORS IN A NORTHERN ARANDA HORDE 
COUNTRY 


By OLIVE PINK 


HAVING four weeks only in which to do some private 

anthropological research work, I decided to go to Central 
Australia and walk for a fortnight in April, over part of the horde 
country of an Aranda headman whom I knew on a previous visit. 

Two of the four weeks vanished in getting to and from my base, 
but the remaining two weeks were spent entirely on a “‘ walk-about ” 
in the country of three Northern Aranda brothers, and my pack- 
camel. The ages of the brothers varied greatly : a young one under 
thirty, a middle-aged man, and the old headman. It was, however, 
to the last-named, almost entirely, that I am indebted, and that 
deeply, for any fresh insight I may have into his tribe’s culture. 
The totems of these men, in the order given above, were: a small 
species of witchetty grub, euro, and bandicoot. And although, for 
brevity, I shall call them, in this paper, by the name of their totems, 
their real names were: Akorar, bandicoot, Andzuargadina arrinya, 
little grass wurly where bandicoot sleeps, snoring ; Arrunga, euro, 
arar’arar’avait, the sweet grass the euro eats; Adnilidza, a species 
of witchetty grub, the name of which means “ take off head, squeeze 
out body (from skin).”’ 


So, by knowing a native’s name, if one knew the Aranda language 
well enough, it would seem one would also know his or her totem by 
deduction. Unfortunately, I have only the names of three men and 
two women. The wife of the eldest man was Niererwa, an 
(unidentified) small bird which is regarded as an ill omen to those 
who hear it at night. Her totem was a tree, lulit/a, also unidentified. 
But, on investigation, it would most probably be the tree species 
in which the niererwa habitually nested. The euro man’s wife was 
of the indgiamba totem, and they said her name was Indjiamba, 
which is the corkwood tree blossom, but it probably meant more 
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than just that. One indziamba woman’s name was Abmura, which 
is the name given to the sweet drink made from the blossom, and 
liked by the natives. 

So it would appear as if these names, the equivalent of our 
Christian names, are an ever-present reminder to others of what the 
totem of each is. I hope to obtain more data on the implications of 
names, in native life, the next time I am in the field. 

But to return to the subject of this paper and my recent visit. 

When planning such a “ walk-about,”’ the field worker has, of 
course, definite research aims. But it is of an unexpected “ light ”’ 
thrown on their religious beliefs, and that entirely by spontaneous 
explanations of things shown to me, and in subsequent talks in our 
rest-camps, of which I propose to write in this article. 

One day, after “‘ dinner-camp,” the headman, Andjuargadina 
arrinya, said to me, “‘ We send the two ‘ young fellow ’ on with the 
pack-camel—by easier track, and meet them later. We two go 
and see the thera aragutfa,’’ which he explained were t/furuya, 
that is, “‘ sacred’ natural features, using this word as an adjective. 
They were also spirit-ancestors or, as he called them, both female 
and male arumba arungo; the words can be literally translated 
“ spirit-double,” “‘ (paternal) grandfather.”” A visible memorial 
(to ?) their Alcheringa existence in the country through which we 
were passing. 

So, armed with a camera, we, in the course of the next few days, 
not only saw the thera aragut{a miles apart, but also the “ two 
Singing Boys,”’ the ‘‘ Left-Hand Boomerang,” thrown by a culture 
hero from ‘“ Barrow Creek way,’ approximately 120 miles distant 
“as the crow flies,” “Old Man Porcupine,” in three different 
material manifestations, and ‘‘ Old Man Jackass.”’ By “ old man” 
I think they meant of the “ grandfather generation.”’ But as I 
did not inquire it is not certain. 

These are all arumba arunga ; that is, they are material evidence 
of the earlier earthly life of these spirit-ancestors, or evidence of their 
actions, and so, by implication, of them, that is, of the eternal part 
of them. There was also “ the mother and baby blue kangaroo.” 
I am not certain whether this was human “ mother ”’ and her baby, 
called blue kangaroo as their totem name, or a blue kangaroo and 
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her young one. I later on inquired the sub-section and totem, and 
was told umbitjana and blue kangaroo. Ona prior visit I had been 
shown its two t/uruga, a larger and smaller (mother and baby) of 
blue-grey stone, and without design, and the song belonging to the 
pair was given to me. It is: Arar redred, arar redred, mamarga, 
artlbarba, ilbama, which I was told meant : Kangaroo blue, kangaroo 
blue, “tucker eats, makes noise” (munch, munch, munch,” 
explained my guide). 

But even that does not make things clear. ‘‘ Tucker eats” 
might mean sucking mother’s milk, or eating herbage. It seems, 
however, to indicate an animal. 

The stones pointed out as “that mother and baby blue 
kangaroo’ were two pieces of blue-stone, a larger and smaller, 
protruding from the gravelly bed of the creek (then dry). At the 
time we were all so extremely thirsty that I gave more attention 
to a nearby small rock hole—only half full of water, on which we 
four, and the camel, were to depend for two days, for we got out into 
waterless country and had to return there for water, camp, and make 
a second start, in a different direction, next day. The rock hole 
was probably the spirit-centre of a ‘“‘ blue kangaroo” man (or 
woman). I shall make further inquiries, but it is particularly 
unfortunate that I did not make them then, as on the clearing up 
of this point seems to hinge a vital point in their beliefs—the elucida- 
tion of it should help one to decide what their totemism really is. 

The first aramba arunga we saw was the thera aragutfa. To 
the spiritually-blind eyes of a non-native, this was simply a low hill, 
though remarkable because of its isolated white limestone cap in the 
surrounding bronze country ; moreover, the white cap had some 
darker markings. When one’s spiritual eyes had been opened by 
the totemite’s explanation one could quite well imagine it as the 
decorated heads of two alt/iva women and, therefore, on an heroic 
scale. In this dgonba (the “‘ Printee ”’ (of bushmen) and “ Parenthie”’ 
of Spencer and Gillen) country they had “‘ sat down ”’ and decorated 
their heads with lime and white rats’ tails, and bound them round 
with hair string just as an “ uncivilized”’ person would do now. 
It is significant that in the first place their sub-section was purula 
and their totem argia, black gooseberry, both sub-section and totem 
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being the same as Akorar’s mother ; and in the second place that they 
‘sat down ” in the country of dgonba, which is Akorar’s father’s 
totem. 

Then, about a mile further on, we saw the top of the head of 
one of the same women, but only the lime-painted top, and no hair- 
string head-bands showing. Here she had “ gone into the ground.” 
I forgot to inquire where the other was, but evidently there too, 
but out of sight, as although only one head was visible, it was still 
spoken of as “the two women,” thera aragutfa. They travelled 
about the country with a ‘‘ mob” of quite young boys who played, 
throwing bark at one another and protecting themselves with 
presumably toy shields. Or, more accurately, Arwia threw the bark 
and the others had shields with which to ward it off. Some of them 
were lying down resting, but just ready to fly away with the two 
avagutfa into the sky. ‘‘ All same aeroplane,” said my native! 
The material form these “ boys’’ took was a curious stratified 
formation of rock, resting at an angle of about 30° with the flat 
ground. An argia t{uruga was in the sacred storehouse at Akorar’s 
spirit-centre (before their country was annexed by whites) and 
another of the same totem was in his mother’s horde country. 
She also had as secondary t/uruya arwia, “‘the boy who threw 
bark ”’ (gum tree bark being specified). And in the same sacred cave 
was one of the thera aragut fa. 

So we were following in the track of the alt /iva people connected 
with the amakamaka' in her horde country, but seen in the actual 
horde country of her husband Utjergarinya, a pamanga man. She, 
of course, being purula, and her son akorar of the abpangada sub-section. 

About two miles further on, but still north, we came on an 
altfiva “‘ concert.”’ I call it that because I did not enquire the 
significance of their singing—one of the important omissions only 
realized when it is too late. The boys were singing, and all the others 
reclining in great numbers—mobs, as the natives say—listening to 
them. The audience were euro boys (or men) and the singers 
arwia and argia respectively. When I asked their sub-section, my 
informant said “of all sub-sections.” 





1My informant, a northern man, used this word for Spencer and Gillen’s pertal- 
chera, tfigiada for inkala, and aya for tfuruya. 
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They were represented by two upright columns of stone, or, 
rather, one was still 1m situ, the other we had to prop up in its original 
position—standing about 100 yards apart in the centre of a flat 
space somewhat resembling an amphitheatre. At a distance all 
round were the curious stone formations which did suggest some- 
thing, realizing they were the listeners gathered in a group in the 
alt{iva. We did not see any more, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say none were pointed out to me, but I think there were 
none, until next day, when we had then turned north-west to obtain 
water, which was very scarce practically the greater part of our time 
“out.’’ But it was the alt/iva aramba arunga who really decided 
which “ water ” we should make for. One ¢/uruga seen on this day 
was called ailya katarkwa, ‘‘ the left-hand boomerang.” This had 
been broken, but could be fitted together quite well, although it had 
to be held in the correct position to be photographed. We protected 
it from further harm with stones when leaving. It was thrown from 
“ Barrow Creek-way’”’ in the alt/iruga when there was no light, only 
a dim semi-twilight, that is, from anywhere except Akorar’s spirit- 


centre, where is also the sun “ spirit-centre.” He was umbitjana 
sub-section and argia totem. 


One story of his doings then became a little incoherent. In 
the darkness it hit an old man on the back, who, when he saw what it 
was, as well as he could in the dim light, copied it, for left-hand 
boomerangs were unusual. Then the owner came along and claimed 
the original one which he had thrown, and put it in his sacred store- 
house. He also had a boomerang for his totem, which object, as a 
totem, is usually, Akorar said, only that of a Kurdaitja. 


When we “struck camp” we continued a north-west course 
and arrived at the beginning of a ragged semi-circular range of hills 
called by my natives Ultera, “ sparrow-hawk man,” but they 
responded to the suggestion that it looked very like a breakwind of 
rocks, an altfiva tarkwa. Here we first saw ‘“‘ old man porcupine,” 
of whose doings in far past times I heard much! If one went for a 
short climb, as I did while the men had a mid-day siesta, a large 
circular clearing was very noticeable, being covered with dry whitish 
grass—Mitchell grass, I think they said, but I am not certain. 
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The fact that it was a prominent grassy patch was not what 
interested the aborigines. It was the scene of dire consequences in 
the ‘dream time” to the porcupine people. It was an Apulla 
ground, that is, a ceremonial place. There was, in a less dry season, 
water in the centre of it, and it has been the fathering place, in 
alt {ira times, of a great number of boys, some of whom were to pass 
through the final stage of initiation. They were, Akorar said, in 
the charge of an avagut{a who was, perhaps, the same—or, at least 
one of, the same women we had “‘ met ”’ before. I omitted to ask. 
Late in the afternoon we actually saw “ old man porcupine ’’ him- 
self (‘‘ old man ”’ here signifying, I think, the ‘ boss,”’ z.e., headman, 
of the porcupine people). He looked like a rectangular block .of 
granite. That impression was made because only his toes and arms 
were showing. There was neither head nor legs. I was shown 
natural colouration in the rock—evidently in the correct colours 
and place for a porcupine man to be “ painted ’’’ on his body. It was 
a quite isolated boulder of which ‘‘ we” took photographs, my 
informants helping to decide on the point from which it would be 
viewed in the fast fading light. His hair-string waist girdle was 
plainly visible, when pointed out, and his back and two arms from 
another vantage point. 


The ceremonial ground where he was to have initiated the boys 
can be seen in the middle-distance of the latter photograph quite 
distinctly, with a ragged belt of mulga scrub intervening. His 
anti-social doings are described in Spencer and Gillen’s The Arunia, 
Vol. I, p. 316, e¢ seg. He so savagely mutilated a married man that 
the latter fell down dead. Those present were so “ infuriated ” 
with him that his body was completely covered with the spears they 
threw. That is why the porcupine ancestor has no knandzga now, 
and why there are only porcupine animals, but no porcupine men. 
It also explains why the animals now have bodies covered with quills 
and have not smooth bodies, as formerly. It would be of interest 
to inquire how the porcupines “‘ increase ’’—when apparently no 
ceremony can be performed to bring it about ritually. And yet 
there are some ritual prohibitions on eating them—affecting young 
married women and girls. 
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We camped in his vicinity that night and also, less pleasantly, 
in that of the ‘‘ Three (buried) Dead Boys,” ‘‘ The Weeping Women,” 
weeping for the boys, and of ‘‘ Old Man Jackass,” of whom more can 
be told when “ Old Man Porcupine ”’ is done with. 


Next day we saw two rather pointed peaks close to the end of 
the range—one lighter than the other. That was the porcupine 
man—painting his forehead black and white and looking out towards 
the ceremonial ground at the boys assembled there, whom he would 
soon be initiating. As we got beyond the range we saw him again, 
a little way out this time, in the form of a solitary low hill—like a 
tiny island. He was “tying on his hair-string belt.” He must 
have been in a terrific hurry, as he seemingly “‘ dressed himself ”’ in 
ceremonial style in three different spots, in the reverse order in which 
we had seen him. His hair-belt was fastened, his forehead and his 
body painted. Beyond this hill was a ridge of blackish outcrop. 
This represented alt /fiva hair-string, balls of which he had brought for 
ceremonial decoration. He was of the Ngala sub-section, and was 
“totem himself,’’ porcupine totem, so Akorar said. When we left 
the range we were in rock-wallaby country, but soon got into 
porcupine country. So he had apparently come that way. And 
we actually saw plenty of evidence of the real echidna having been 
there recently in numbers, although we did not see them. But the 
ground was full of their shallow excavations. 


But to return again, in thought, to the range near the camp 
where the “ Three Dead Boys” were buried, and the footprints of 
the ‘‘Old Man Jackass,”” who had killed them were to be seen. 
Two alt/iruya footprints were pointed out on flat rocks at the foot 
of the range. The third could not be found—evidently having 
become indistinct through being water-worn. Akorar showed me 
where “‘ Old Man Jackass ’’ had struck the boys and “ killed them 
dead-fellow,”” and pushed them into the ground. Saying to them, 
prior to that, ‘‘ You not come to my country ” (horde country that is). 
“You go back to your own country, I do not want you here,” or 
words to that effect. I have omitted to obtain the sub-section of 
the boys, but their totem was curlew. Neither sub-section nor 
totem of the women has been recorded. 
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For the remainder of that day we saw no more aramba arunga, 
and it was not until mid-day the following day the “ mother and 
baby” blue kangaroo was photographed. But I have no notes 
about her—for reasons already given—except that she was Umbitjana 
and ‘‘ totem herself,’’ blue kangaroo. The rockhole is nearby. She 
was Umbitjana, the sub-section into which Akorar married, and the 
“two women” were purula, the sub-section into which Akorar’s 
father married. So, although it would not be the horde country of 
these alt {ira women, it would be the one in which, as married women, 
they would spend most of their time, that is, if marriages were at 
that time arranged as now. 


One afternoon about four o’clock we arrived within walking 
distance of our main objective. So, leaving the other two men to 
pitch camp, Akorar and I started on the two mile walk to visit his 
spirit-centre. 


Arunga pointed it out to me before we left them as being in a 
north-westerly direction. We crossed an open space, and at a third 
of the distance from the north-west end stopped at the only clump 
of shrubs on it, when the ¢/igiada, headman, picked a small branch 
and gave it to me and took two himself. I saw that bush nowhere 
but there and at his spirit-centre. But that may only have been 
from lack of observation and interest. Until then I had had absolute 
trust in the straightness of the fine old man who was my guide. 
And I did not have reason to doubt it again ever. But when, after 
the spirit-centre always having been spoken of as north-west and we 
starting south-west, I felt it was time to do my first “‘ growl,” to use 
a native expression for getting annoyed—and was, to my greater 
shame afterwards, “stinging” in my words. The quiet dignity of 
the old man under my, as I later found, quite unjust suspicion that 
he was trying to substitute another spot and so avoid taking me to 
the real one, even perhaps justifiably from his point of view, I shall 
always remember. It taught me that_if you trust a native, then 
trust him absolutely—even under puzzling circumstances. I think, 
however, most people would have “ growled,’’ too, if, when a place 
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is pointed out innumerable times as being north-west, they were 


taken south-west for a considerable distance, and in flat country. 

We presently turned west. He kept murmuring “I must find 
proper track,” and I, so absurdly, thought that he, an Aranda 
headman, must be temporarily “ bushed ”’ in his own horde country— 
the place where, as he expressed it, ‘I bin jump up ’—where his 
spirit had come from and had entered his mother at the time of his 
conception. What he quite evidently meant, I realized afterwards, 
was that he must find the ritual track by which the bandicoot spirit 
ancestor, the ¢/igeada akorar of the alt/iva had sone so, and so all 
succeeding reincarnations of bandicoot men should, or perhaps must 
approach their spiritual ‘‘ home ”’ for ever afterwards by it. Akorar 
called it, when speaking of it to me, either by its name or as “ my 
home.”” Anyway, according to a plan I have, we approached it on 
the bandicoot man’s track—from “‘ Ryan’s Well-way,” as I discovered 
since my return, from the plan, and it accounted for our wide detour. 
We had made a ritual approach to the sacred place. 

Presently we turned and walked right “in the face” of the 
afternoon sun—then gradually north of west—through patches of 
a plant covered with a pink-mauve flower, with crimson centre and 
called ivawalbar undathur undathur, of a species, a stunted variety 
of which grows on Mt. Gillen, and luxuriant specimens at Jay Creek. 
Akorar said that that particular one always grows in bandicoot 
country. Then quite suddenly we came into a rather more cleared 
space with large trees in several directions and a (dry) waterhole in 
the centre. Until I saw his serious earnestness I could hardly 
believe this was the much-talked-of place where his spirit ‘‘ came 
from ’’ and to which it would return on his death: the place that 
had bright sunlight when all the country was in semi-darkness, and 
which Akorar had described as “ like -zovernment-man’s office ”’ 
(the Deputy Administrator’s !)—‘‘ all roads go there.’”’ However, 
a_little ceremony we had both to perform made it “ real’ at once. 

At the side of the potential waterhole was a small bush similar 
to that from which we had pickea the three branches coming up. 
Into this I was instructed to thryst mine, and Akorar did the same 
with his two. We were making “a present ” to the “ spirits of the 
dead ” (at the bandicoot spirit-centre ), and safeguarding my guide 


















































SPIRIT ANCESTORS IN A NORTHERN ARANDA HORDE COUNTRY. 
PLATE I, 


A. Emu totem boy (tall stone) singing. B. “ Blue’’ Kangaroo Woman at Inindar, 

near boundary of “‘ Red”’ Kangaroo and Bandicoot “ country.”” C. ‘ Old Man” 

Porcupine (body only) looking towards initiation ground. D. Rock Hole on the 
boundary of Bandicoot and Red Kangaroo “ countries.” 
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from some consequences, unexplained, that might apparently come 
to him from having brought either a stranger, or worse, a strange 
woman there, even though he was a headman and a totemite. 

I asked him afterwards should we ever go again would it be 
necessary to repeat the ritual, but he explained it was done once 
for all time, and I could take my friends there now without harm to 
me. If he took a man the man would take a branch, as I had, but 
Akorar would take one, instead of two, himself. I hope to discover 
later the ritual significance of that particular bush, but I did not do 
so at the time. A specimen was classified for me at the Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney, as Evemophila longifolia, and called by them 
native plum tree. 

Akorar also performed a “ plum increase ”’ ceremony, but both 
the ritual bush and the bush they pointed out as “a plum tree” 
were quite different to the one we used there. 

Close to the bush at the spirit-centre was a clump of blue bells 
(Wahlenbergia graciles). Arambia and I asked “ might I have some,” 
expecting him to demur. But he gathered quite a sheaf for me. 
They are used as native food, so there is evidently no sanctuary for 
them at the sacred spot, unless that indifference is only the result of 
“ civilization.” But they were not indifferent to the killing of 
sparrow-hawks within about two miles of it. The reason was either 
because the locality is a sanctuary for bird and animal life, or because 
they would not show me bird’s down (andatha), which is used for 
body decoration at Inabara, and which native women are prohibited 
from seeing. I did not ascertain the reason for not killing them when 
they particularly asked me to let them know if I saw any—so they 
could get “‘ down ”’; yet did not attempt to bring down any of the 
six birds which flew down to drink near my camp. They certainly 
were busily occupied, but not too much so to do that, had they so 
desired. 

But to return to the place from which Akorar’s spirit came to 
him. The old man went back in retrospect to the time when he was 
a young boy and when also very few “ whites’ had been in his 
country. He described what it looked like then, and showed me 
that a ti-tree which had come “ from Ilbilla way,” ti-tree country, 


had vanished and a mulga, also now dead, had grown near the same 
F 
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spot. A large ant hill had vanished, but a smaller one had been 
built near the site of the original one. In the former, the sun ¢/uruga 
used to be “ stored” in earlier days and in those of the alt/ira. 

When brought to one’s notice, indications of a cleared space 
encircling the soakage for an area of roughly fifty yards radius was 
discernible. Finally, people of the alt/ira, in the guise of trees and 
natural features, were pointed out all around us. It was then that 
the spiritual ‘‘ value ”’ of the site began to grip one, its reality to my 
native and his vivid narration of the myths connected with it making 
it ‘“ real’’ to me also. 

Two gum trees were described as “‘ wild dogs,”’ who tried to kill 
the alt {ira tfigeada akorar, but he escaped by diving under a ledge 
in the waterhole, and they were drowned. Several bloodwood trees 
were the same old bandicoot headman—commanding the wild cat 
men to “ go away ”’ back to their “‘ own country.” The stark limbs 
of a dead tree were indicated as his arms outstretched in command. 
These intruders were seen in the form of gum trees (mallees, I think) 
bordering the creek some distance away. A beefwood tree was where 
the ¢/uruyga had originally been stored, on a “ shelf” placed in its 
branches, in the alt/iva, and continued until the arrival of “‘ whites ”’ 
in his horde country. So, although it had long been a place desecrated 
by people of our own culture, nevertheless, in the company of the 
present reincarnation of its first headman, it retained its feeling of 
sanctity, a feeling which was expressed in the ritual performed in 


approaching it, and in the recital of the myths of historic basis 
connected with it. 


O. M. PINK 




















ANKOTARINJA, AN ARANDA MYTH? 
By T. G. H. STREHLOW 


AN’KO:TARINJA, THE ANCESTOR OF AN’KO:TA. 
(The translation has been kept as literal as possible.) 


i the beginning there was living at Ankota a man who had sprung 

from the earth without father or mother. He had been lying 
asleep in the bosom of the earth, and the white ants had eaten his 
body hollow while the soil rested on him like a coverlet. As he was 
lying in the ground a thought arose in his mind: “ Perhaps it would 
be pleasant to arise.’”’ He lay there, deep in thought. Then he 
arose, out of the soft soil of a little watercourse. 

He looks around himself, still half asleep. Around him he sees 
great tnatantjas waving against the sky, tnatantjas belonging to other 
men and women who have originated in the same way in which he has. 
He hesitates—“‘ Where shall I go to?”’ He stands, on legs as yet 
weak and tottering ; his body is like a skeleton, for the white ants 
have been feeding on him for a long while. He stands there list- 
lessly. Then he goes to a swamp near by, and sits down at the edge 
of the water. Thoughts and wishes form in his mind. He begins 
to decorate himself with red down. A great tnatantja stands on his 





1Many of the native languages of Australia have disappeared completely ; of 
others there remain meagre vocabularies ; in a few instances only has any attempt 
been made to give an account of the structure of the language. The University of 
Adelaide has begun to give attention to the matter, and, two years ago, when he was 
nearing the end of his Honours B.A. course, Mr. Strehlow expressed his wish to 
undertake such work. He was exceptionally qualified to do so, since he had been 
familiar with the Aranda language from his earliest years. Fortunately the Australian 
National Research Council was able to make him a grant to undertake a detailed 
investigation of the Aranda language and its dialects. It seemed desirable that he 
should publish some of his results before the termination of his period of two years 
in Central Australia. The following paper is taken, with a few alterations and 
additions that he made, from the report that he submitted on his work at Alice 
Springs between April and June of 1933. While it is not confined to the linguistic 
work which is the main object of his investigations, it gives a specimen of the linguistic 
material which he is collecting, and shows some of the difficulties involved in interpret- 
ing the ceremonial songs. (Introductory note by Professor J. A. Fitzherbert.) 
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head : he has arisen out of the ground with this tnatantja on his head, 
and it has shot up until it hit the vault of the sky. He begins to 
breathe heavily, and he sniffs around into the four winds: a cold 
breeze is blowing from the north . . . a cold breeze is blowing from 
the south . . . a cold breeze is blowing from the east . . . but there! 
a warm breeze is coming from the west. He draws the warm scent 
in eagerly—‘‘ From the west comes the breeze that warms my heart.” 
He returns to the spot whence he first issued forth. But his heart 
is now burning with anger against the west. The great tjuruga 
on his head falls down to the ground, and he rises and leaves it behind 
and sets out on his journey westward. 

Soon he disappears into the ground, and now proceeds on his 
journey underneath. He emerges at Irbunngurerea (about seventy 
miles west of Ankota), on the other side of Tnira. He gazes on the 
ground and sees footprints, the footprints of women. Hungrily he 
sees where they have been digging for frogs in the creek—‘“‘ There 
is no fire burning here; where, where are they ?’’ He crouches 
low and stretches himself out to his full length, then continues on 
his trail likea dog. ‘“‘ From this camp they have gone away yesterday 
only.”’ Then he sees a thin spiral of smoke rising up from another 
deserted fireplace—‘‘ They have left here only today.” He spits 


into his hands eagerly, keen to devour them in his hunger. ‘“ They 
have been digging for frogs here only a short while ago. . . but they 
are nowhere to be seen . . . where, where can they be?”’ Then he 
sees burning coals. ‘“‘ They have left here just now. . . this very 


moment they have gone away.” He crouches down still lower. 
And now he sees the figures of the women in the distance. The 
women suddenly begin to feel sick. ‘“‘ Who has made us feel sick 
suddenly ?”’ They are sitting there helpless, and cannot eat any 
longer ; they gaze away into the far distance. But the man had 
already hidden himself. While they are still gazing into the distance 
with their eyes lifted up high, he comes upon them, crouching flat 
to the ground in the long grass. His teeth pierce deeply into the 
waists of the two women. He crushes them, and then goes on; 
for he has now espied his real quarry. 

(The man is now on the crest of a hill, and he sees the home of 
the tjilpa men of Parr’ Erultja below). He gazes down steadily. 
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Not a move comes from him, not a sound. In silence he gazes down, 
then he draws closer. He sees them all: in a great cleared space of 
ground they (the #jz/pa men) are lying stretched out in deep sleep. 
In the midst of them their great tnatantja rises up and hits the vault 
of the sky. Inamoment he is uponthem. He seizes one man here, 
another one there. Like a whirlwind he rakes them together, snatches 
them up fiercely, and swallows them down, one and all. Full to 
bursting he now stretches himself out at the foot of the tnatantja. 
Then he falls asleep. 


Another man comes from the west. ‘‘ Wherever have the men 
(the #j7/pa men of Parr’ Erultja) disappeared to ?”’ He is listening 
intently. Notasoundistobeheard. Thenhedrawsnearer. ‘‘ The 
men who used to live here are all gone . . . the wind which used to 
blow from here has ceased, too . . . who has caused this wind to 
cease ?’’ The monster is still lying at the foot of the tnatantja, 
gorged and lazy. The man from the west approaches more closely, 
and looks down from the crest of a low hill, and now he sees something 
lying at the foot of the tnatantja, something blind and lacking eyes, 
that gleams red in the fire-light.2 Now the man from the west 
approaches on hands and knees, for his anger is kindled. He spits 
into his hands when he is close enough, and hurls a tjuruga at the 
sleeping form, and hits the monster in the nape of the neck. The head 
of the monster rolls away, and the swallowed men are all disgorged 
again ; they are being spilled out like water. At once they climb 
up on the rocky hills again, swing the bull-roarers merrily, and 
decorate their heads with green twigs and wallaby tails. 


The dead body of the monster is lying on the ground, but the 
severed head is still alive. The head reflects: ‘“‘ My home is not 
far away ; let me return to it for my last rest.”” And so the head 
rolled back, underneath the ground, and emerged finally out of a 
little watercourse near Ankota. And there it remained and passed 
again into the earth for ever. 





*This description refers to the ceremonial decoration which Ankotarinja is 
wearing. See photographs. 
_ %An ancestor never really dies ; otherwise there could not be any life-giving 
hhuruga of him. 
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THE SONG OF ANKOTARINYJA.* 
Verses 1-5 describe Ankotarinja in his burrow at Anhkota; 
he is decorated with red down. 

1. ‘No:mabau’e: ‘re:rlano’pa.:t  (’ Bauerela ‘nopa’nama 
’No:maja’tin: ‘tje:lano’pa:t ’ Ja:tint’jala ‘nopa’nama.) 
“Red is the down which is covering me ; 

Red I am as though I was burning in a fire.” 
2. ‘No:mabu’e: ‘re:lano’ pat (Bauerela nopanama 
’No:maal’ba: ‘ti:njano’pa:t ‘Alba’ti:nja nopanama.) 
““ Red I am as though I was burning in a fire, 
Bright red gleams the ochre with which I have rubbed 
my body.” 

3. “No:mabau’e: ‘re:rlano’pa:i (Bauerela nopanama, 
‘No:matnje’nja: l’be:lano’pa:t Tn'ja:nja ‘albala nopanama.) 
““ Red I am as though I was burning in a fire, 

Red, too, is the hollow in which I am lying.” 

4. ‘No:maark’we: rka:rlanopai: _(‘Urkurkala nopanama 
‘No:matnjen’ja: ‘lbe:lano’pa:t Tnjanja albala nopanama.) 
“Red I am like the heart of a flame of fire, 

Red, too, is the hollow in which I am lying.” 

5. ‘No:makan’'te: ’ka:ntano’pa.t (’Kanta’kanta nopanama, 
‘No:matnjen’ja: ‘lbe:lano’pa:t Tnjanja albala nopanama.) 
“ The red tjurunga is resting upon my head, 

Red, too, is the hollow in which I am lying.” 
A great tnatantja stands on his head and shoots up to the sky. 
(6 and 7.) 

6. ‘Tnimaru’bu:ru’ba: ‘la:itni’be: (’Rubar’ubala it’na:pit’nama 
‘Tnimawu’ru:bi'ga: ‘la:itni’be: ‘Urup’ugala it’na:pit’nama.) 
“ Like a whirlwind it is towering to the sky, 

Like a pillar of red sand it is tewering to the sky.” 

7. ‘Tnimana’ta:n ‘tja:litni’be: (Natantjala itna:pitnama, 
‘Tnimawur'u:big’a: ‘la:itni’be: Urupugala itna:pitnama.) 
“The tnatantja is towering to the sky, 

Like a pillar of red sand it is towering to the sky.” 





‘In this transcription of Aranda words the vowels are as in Italian, e and 0 
represent the open sounds of these letters; y represents the “ng” of sing; g is 
hard ; j as in German, or as y in you ; : shows the vowel preceding is long. (Anko:ta 
is pronounced with n, not 9). 
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The country in the vicinity of Ankota is described in 8 and 9. 
8. Ra’tu:wa:te’la: lurb’ma:-tu:ra:’tu: —_('To:ata’lala urb’ma: 
tura’tura, 
Ra’li:le:rtja:'la: lurb’ma:tu:va:’tu: =’ Lilertja’lala urb’ma: 
tura’tura.) 
““ A mass of red pebbles covers the plains, 
Little white sand-rills cover the plains.” 


9. Wa’tu:wa:te:’la: lum’ba:tnu:wa:t’nu: 
(’To-:ato’lala ’mba:tnuat’nua 
Wa'li:le:rtje:’la: lum’ba:tnu:wa:t'nu: 
’Lilertje’lala ‘mba:tnuat’nua.) 
“Lines of red pebbles streak the plains, 
Lines of white sand-rills streak the plains.” 


After he has caught the scent an underground pathway opens 
before Ankotarinja. (ro and II.) 


10. Limano’wo: bintjinti'le: (‘No:ab’intja in’dila’lama, 
Limaldu’le: ratjints’le: Aldo:!’ ‘aratja in’dila’lama.) 
“An underground pathway lies open before me, 

Leading straight west, it lies open before me.” 


11. Limagku’le: ralinti’le: (gkulara indilalama, 
Limaldule: ratjintile: Aldol’ aratja indtlalama.) 
“A cavernous pathway lies open before me, 

Leading straight west, it lies open before me.” 


He follows up the scent. (12 and 13.) 
12. Mara’mi:njuti’ke-le: 
Nara’mi:njutt’ ke:le:, (‘Araminja u’tuka ‘lana 
Nikwan’ta:lban'ti:ya’lo:, ’kuntal’ bantitja’lama.) 
Mikwan’ta:lban’ti:tja’lo: 
“‘ He is sucking his beard into his mouth in anger, 
Like a dog he follows the trail by scent.” 
13. Maray’ka:lurkgulje’le: (A’vagkala ’kguljala 
Mikwan’te:lbanti:tja‘lo: Kuntal’ba:ntitjalama.) 
“He hurries on swiftly, like a keen dog ; 
Like a dog he follows the trail by scent.” 
































14. 


He 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


sections. 


described as being a “ knulja’’ man (=dog), for in Aranda myths 
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Wa’ rabit’jabit’jau, (’Rabitja’hitja 
Waljutul’be:lo: ul’jutul’ be:lama.) 
“ Trresistible and foaming with rage,— 

Like a whirlwind he rakes them together.” 
devours the #i/pa men at Parr’ Erultja. 


After being struck down, he sees his home at Ankota, and 
returns by the underground pathway. (15-17.) 


Ntimanko’te: namari’re: (An’ko:tanama ‘erera ‘nala 
nalints’ be: in’dapin’dama ; ’a:tjarala in- 
Ntimaat’ja: ralint’ be: ‘dapin’dama.) 
“Out yonder, not far from me, lies Ankota ; 
The underground hollow is gaping open before me.” 
Ntimatjt’bu: larinti’be: (‘Tjtbulara in’dapin’dama, 
Ntimaat’ja: ralinti’ be: Atjarala indapindama.) 


“A straight track is gaping open before me, 

An underground hollow is gaping open before me.” 
Ntimayku’le: ralints’ be: (‘gkularala in’dapin’dama, 
Ntimanuwo: bintjintibe: ’No-a’bintja in’dapin’dama.) 

“ A cavernous pathway is gaping open before me, 
An underground pathway is gaping open before me.” 


Once more he is back in his old home. (18.) 


’No:maark’we: ‘rka:rlano’pa:i (Urkurkala nopanama, 
‘No:matnjen’ja: ‘Ibe:leno’pa:i Tnjanja albala nopanama.) 
““ Red I am, like the heart of a flame of fire, 

Red, too, is the hollow in which I am resting.” 


COMMENTS ON THE MYTH AND THE CHANT ATTACHED TO IT. 


These may serve to throw some light on Aranda thought and 
on primitive literature. 

It should be noticed that Ankotarinja, the “hero” of this 
myth, is always imagined as a man decorated with the traditional 
design which the enclosed photographs reveal. He is a man belonging 
to the Mbitjana sub-section, and the ¢ji/pa men whom he devours 
(and the two women, too) all belong to the Ngala-Mbitjana sub- 


At first it seems strange that Ankotarinja should be 
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the villain usually belongs to the same totem as the people whom he 
injures or kills. But a glance at the speckled down with which the 
man who acts this part is decorated reveals that this myth is no 
exception to the rule; this speckled ‘“ paint ” is confined almost 
wholly to ¢ji/pa men; and since Ankota itself is in the very middle 
of a great group of tj1/pa totemic places, it seems more than probable 
that Ankotarinja, too, was originally imagined to have been a 
tjilba man. 

The t#t/pa men of Parr’ Erultja had all been “‘ born” at Parr’ 
Erultja, and must not be confused with any of the migrating tilpa 
hosts recorded by previous investigators. They were all ‘“ sons” 
of the great primal sire called ‘Nto:nio’nunga. The myth of 
Ntonionunga tells us of the end of this great chief: his eldest son 
performed sub-incision on him out of sexual jealousy, in order to pre- 
vent his father from interfering with another tj7/pa woman ; the father 
and this #j1/pa woman both belonged to the Ngala sub-section, 7.e., 
were sub-section brother and sister. This does seem to throw some 
light on the origin of sub-incision, for it must be remembered that 
the men of the #ilpa totem are held responsible in all Central 
Australian tribes for the introduction of this rite. 

The last paragraph of the myth—that describing how the head 
of Ankotarinja rolled back to Ankota—seems at first sight only a 
silly and pointless addition. It is really more important than it 
looks. Firstly, it is made necessary by the fact that in Aranda 
myths the original ancestors, almost without exception, “ die,” 
that is, return into the bosom of mother earth, in the same place 
whence they first sprung up into life. Secondly, it must be 
remembered that Ankotarinja left his ¢juruga—which are his death- 
less other body—behind in his old home when he set out on his 
long journey. Now these two stone tjuruga—which I was shown— 
would have had to be transferred by the old myth makers of the 
tribe to Parr’ Erultja had Ankotarinja remained there for ever. 
This, however, was not done; it was much easier to say that his 
head had “ rolled back underneath the ground” to his old home, 
and that hence it was his life in these two tjuruga that gave them their 
quickening power. On the other hand, his body remained at Parr’ 
Erultja. Accordingly, a number of wooden tjuruga were made at 
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the latter place, which derived their power from the body which 
remained behind. These wooden tjuruya—I believe, there are 
four of them—fogether form “one body”; and the two stone 
tjuruya, together with these wooden tjuruga, again form “ one body.” 
Hence the old man who recently died in Alice Springs, and who was 
the reincarnated form of Ankotarinja, regarded the two stone 
tjuruga as his own body, which had thus been kept alive through the 
ages ; but he also regarded the wooden ¢tjuruya as forming part of 
this supernatural deathless body. Perhaps this reasoning may be 
made clearer and easier to follow if one compares the different 
tyuruya which form one body with different phases of the moon: 
each night between the dates of first quarter and last the moon offers 
a slightly different picture to the observer ; yet all these different 
“moons ”’ are one and the same heavenly body. In the same way, 
the different ¢juruya depict Ankotarinja at different stages or 
“phases ’’ of his life; but they all ave the one body of this man, 


and hence taken together form the one body which has undergone 
all these varied experiences. 


In view of the slight differences between these tjwruga it becomes 
quite clear that they must have different ‘‘ names,” that is, that they 
claim different verses of the same song as belonging to them 
exclusively. Incidentally, the native term for these ceremonial 
chants is “tjuruya retnja,”’ which means, literally, ‘‘ names of 
tjuruya.”’ Thus, the larger of the two stone ¢juruga represents 
Ankotarinja at his own home, resting in an earthen hollow. Accord- 
ingly, whenever this tjuruya is being handled or shown to anyone, 
the men always sing one of the first five verses of the chant quoted 
above. On the other hand, when the wooden tjuruga which repre- 
sents Ankotarinja at Parr’ Erultja is being shown, the only verse 
which fits it is No. 14. Perhaps this feature—that the chant in all 
probability consisted originally of a series of such “ names” of 
individual tjuruga loosely strung together—accounts, too, for the 
fact that each verse is short and complete in itself. 


From this point it is an easy step to the next, which is not new, 
I believe ; the sacred ceremonies performed by totemic groups are 
always the dramatization of one (sometimes more, but only if the 
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verses are practically identical in meaning) of these verses of a sacred 
chant, of one of these ‘‘ #juruya names.”’ 

A description of the photographs will give some idea of the 
ceremonies. 

No. 1 shows Ankotarinja wearing the ¢juruya on his head with 
which he emerged from the ground at the moment of “ birth.” All 
and any of the verses of the chant may be sung while the man is 
being decorated, for this takes a long time, and the men would soon 
grow weary of repeating two or three verses for hours on end. The 
decorated tjuruya on the head with the bull-roarers suspended from 
it is perhaps a poor substitute for the towering tnatantja that sprung 
up out of the head of the original ancestor (see verses 6 and 7), but 
this is the traditional headgear in the ceremonies. When all is 
ready a hollow in the ground is made with a boomerang and the 
scooped-out earth is thrown up all around it. The performer then 
takes his position in the hollow. One of the old men summons the 
rest of the men in the camp with a long drawn-out vibrating cry 
(‘raiagkama). These now run around the performer in a peculiar 
kind of shuffling dance called ‘warkuntuma or warkutnama, calling 
out ‘wa, ‘wa, ‘wa, etc. Every now and then they break out into a 
loud trill-like shout ‘we:i! The performer meanwhile raises himself 
up on his knees, bends the upper part of his body close to the ground, 
and wildly sweeps the loose soil towards himself with the bundles 
of gum leaves in hishands. At each cry of wei ! he ceases sweeping 
for a moment, and shakes his body violently so that the down flies 
off in all directions. Then he resumes sweeping. Soon all per- 
formers are wrapped up in a cloud of dust, the main “ actor 
imitating very cleverly the furious scratching of a dog in anger. All 
this while a “ chorus ”’ of old men sits at the edge of this circle and 
sings one or more of the first five verses of the song ; the performer 
is the ‘‘ dog” (really the tji/pa), who throws out the red sand from 
the hollow which is his home. Finally, one of the old men gets up, 
darts through the circle of the ‘‘ dancers,’’ pulls out the tjuruga 
from the head of the main actor, carries it away, and puts it down on 
a shield. Soon after this the “ dancers ” utter one more fierce wet ! 
and then they place their hands on the shoulders of the main actor 
(erguma). This concludes the ceremony. The old men then lead 


” 
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the exhausted “ actor ” away, and explain the import of the ceremony 
to all men who are ignorant of its meaning.® 

No. II shows Ankotarinja with the great “ tjuruga talkua’’ on 
his head, which fell from his head when his heart burned with anger 
against the tji/pa men of Parr’ Erultja. This talkua is really identical 
with the tnatantja, that is, it is a tnatantja placed cross-wise instead of 
being fixed on the head upright, as is proved by the bull-roarers 
suspended from it. The procedure is much the same as before: 
first rataykama, then warkuntuma. The old men sing the same verses 
as during the first performance. The main “ actor” again scrapes 
the sand towards himself wildly, for he is now in a fit of mad rage. 
At last the tjuruga talkua is removed from his head. Finally he 
falls over on to his right elbow, the ‘‘ dancers ” halt, and the “ chorus” 
ceases chanting, for, according to tradition, the ancestor reclined on 
his right elbow before sinking into the soft ground when about to 
set forth on his journey underground to Parr’ Erultja. The ceremony 
is then explained to the other men as before. 

No. III shows Ankotarinja with the simple headgear—devoid 
of all bull-roarers, which were left behind—which he wore when on 
his way to Parr’ Erultja. As before, any of the verses of the chant 
may be sung during the process of decoration. Then the same 
procedure is gone through: vaitagkama, warkuntuma, and the wild 
scratching of sand, this time with the bare hands. The main actor’s 
body is almost level with the ground. The “ chorus,” however, 
chants on this occasion verses 12 and 13. The ceremony ends with 
the removal of the tjuruga from the head of the main actor, where- 
upon the “ dancers ’’ place their hands on the shoulders of the actor. 

No. IV shows Ankotarinja at Parr’ Erultja. Raiaykama is 
followed by warkuntuma, as before. The main actor merely leans 
forward on hands and knees, and rakes the ground towards himself 
with his fingers. But his actions are very slow and deliberate ; he 
is now “ fat’”’ and contented, having swallowed down most of the 
tjilba men. The white object in his mouth represents one of his 
victims, and his raking of the ground is illustrative of the words 





5The man marked as Ia in this photograph may be disregarded. He is one of 
the 4ilpa men who originated from a hollow a short distance away from Ankota ; 
warkuntuma was performed around this man separately. 
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ce 


sung by the “ chorus,” viz., verse 14. After the removal of the 
tjuruga the “dancers”’ lay their hands on his shoulders. The 
ceremony, as usual, is explained to those who are ignorant of it. 

The last part—the return of the head beneath the ground—is 
not acted, for obvious reasons. 

Word Changes in Verstfication.—I have placed the spoken forms 
of the lines of the song alongside the double-lined verses as they are 
actually chanted. A few short comments on the changes undergone 
by the spoken words in the process of versification may not be out 
of place at this point. 

(1) The makers of these chants take the words of everyday 
speech, dismember them, and then rearrange the parts according to 
formal and traditional verse patterns. The last syllable, or the last 
two syllables, of the last word of a spoken line is usually placed at the 
head of the following line ; and, since the average line consists of 
two words, the first word is, so to speak, ‘“‘ moved on in the line,”’ 
and thus is of necessity cut up by the cesura, which usually takes the 
form of a very strong pause. This point is made clear by the 
majority of the verses of the chant. 

(2) In addition to being dismembered and regrouped, the words 
of a chant undergo yet another change: speech-accent gives way to 
verse-accent. Speech-accent, in fact, is preserved only when the 
metre chosen for any particular verse will not allow of such an 
alteration being made. This, however, occurs very rarely, for, when 
hard pressed, the ‘‘ poet ’’ only has to add an additional syllable at 
the head of the line in order to distort the rhythm of the spoken line. 
This additional syllable is usually “wa’”’ or “ja,” e.g., verse 14, 
“* Warabitjabitjan.”’ 

(3) The vowels of the spoken words undergo a change not only 
in quantity, but frequently also in quality, when united to the rhythm 
of verse. Thus, a stressed “ a’’ sound is usually lengthened into e: 
or o:. At the end of a line “a” often turns into e& or at, 
e.g., ‘nopa’nama becomes no’ pa:i ‘no:ma ; tn’ja:nja ‘albala ‘nopa’nama 
becomes tn’je:n’ja: ’’lbe:la no’pa:t ’no:ma, etc. 

If ‘‘a’’ appears as a short vowel in a verse line—whether 
stressed or unstressed is of no account—it often changes in quality 
and appears as 7, ¢.g., it’na:pit’nama becomes ttni’be: ‘tnima. 
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4. Two other common changes may be listed together in 
conclusion. The syllable “‘ ku” usually appears in verse as “ kw+ 
vowel,” 1.¢e., urkurkala becomes ark’we: ‘rka:rla. 

‘Kuntal’bantitja’la (ma) becomes kwan’ta:lban’ti:tja’lo:. 

In chanting, too, the liquid ‘‘y” is often inserted before its 
fellow-liquid “1”; e.g., ‘urkur’kala becomes ark’we: ‘rka:rla: 
‘baue’rela becomes ‘baue: ‘re:rla. 

Translation.—My prose translation of the chant is very free: 
but it could hardly have been otherwise. Thus, in the first five lines, 

bauerela nopanama, 

jatintjala nopanama, 

albatinja nopanama, 

albala nopanama, 
all mean, in a general way, “ are red,” “‘ gleam red.” They are all 
derived from different roots, however, and accordingly I have 
endeavoured to show the difference in point of “ shade” by the 
insertion of additional words. 

One or two general remarks about these legends may be added 
in conclusion. The myths of a tribe are, so to speak, the personal 
property of a small group. The general outlines of a myth may be, 
and often are, known throughout a very large area; but the little 
intimate details of the story and the traditional decorative designs 
proper to the ceremonies are known only toafewoldmen. Thus, the 
above story is the property of the small group (now extinct) of men 
belonging to the Ngala-Mbitjana sub-sections who once dwelt in the 
vicinity of Ankota. When the old ancestor was reincarnated in the 
person of the man who recently died in Alice Springs, the legend, the 
decorative patterns, and all tjuruga became his exclusive property. 
So long as he lived no one else, except his father or grandfather or 
father’s brother could relate this story to any “outsider”; and 
even these three persons would probably not have given the story 
quite correctly while the man was alive. No one at all is allowed to 
perform any of the ceremonies “ belonging ” to the man unless the 
owner himself is present and supervises all proceedings. After his 
death the Ngala-Mbitjana men of Ankota (or the neighbouring groups 
if the Ankota group has ceased to exist) again become the “‘ owners ”’ 
of the myth, and the ¢juruya once more come into their keeping. 
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This rule makes it very difficult to record the longer myths, 
in which the wanderings of ancestors over great tracts of country 
are described. Thus, for instance, all the Aranda men whose totemic 
centres lie close to the track taken by that group of tilpa ancestors 
which passed over Mt. Conway know the various important tilpa 
places on this route. But the details of the happenings along that 
route—and it is only in these that we get a glimpse of the real 
significance of this tradition—are all kept secret by the little sub- 
section groups which dwell along their line of travel. Hence, to get 
a true account of the tradition one has to question the old headmen 
of these groups in turn ; and this is a lengthy and tiring procedure. 
What happens if one neglects to do this is best shown by the account 
of the wanderings of the Mt. Conway #j1/pa men as given in Spencer 
and Gillen’s work on The Arunta (Vol. I, pp. 384 and on). This 
was almost certainly obtained from a few old men of Imanda (the 
starting place of this host), and hence presents to us a barren recital 
of names of places visited by the travellers, with occasional references 
to the fact that some members of the party were suffering from 
erkincha, and that at this or that place sub-incision was performed 
on a number of people. No mention at all is made of the many other 
tjilba groups who joined the marching host ; yet one of these groups 
furnished the two new leaders for the combined forces after the 
original chief had been left behind at Tjilpala (or Chelperla). Neither 
do we hear of any deeds of bloodthirsty violence ; yet the white 
“paint ’’ worn by men who act the part of these t#zlpa men in 
ceremonies is symbolical of the murders they were responsible for on 
the track, and all ¢ji/pa men are habitually spoken of as “ tnegka”’ 
(=blood-avengers). It may be added that from a study of details 
it appears that in point of organization the #ji/pa host of Mt. Conway 
was not very different from the primitive horde as pictured by psycho- 
analysts. 

Conclusion.—A comparison of the Ankotarinja myth with other 
Northern Aranda myths and legends throws much light on the 
symbolism that enshrouds the piece. But a consideration of native 
symbolism is beyond the scope of the present brief treatise. Its 
purpose will have been well served if it has succeeded in showing the 
deep and essential unity between myth and drama, ¢juruga worship 
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and “ poetry”’ in its most primitive stage. As amongst the old 
white races, so amongst the natives of the great Central Australian 
spaces the first faltering beginnings of “ religion” are the fountain 
from which spring poetry and dram and the making of decorative 
and artistic objects ; native art, litefuture and religion, in the widest 
sense of these terms, form one indissoluble and splendidly complete 
unity. 


T. G. H. STREHLOW 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ABORIGINAL NARCOTIC, PITURI 
By T. HARVEY JOHNSTON and J. BURTON CLELAND! 


UITE an extensive literature has grown up in connection with 
the narcotic, pituri, which plays an important part in the social 

life of the Australian aboriginal in certain portions of the continent. 
Inquiries instituted during the course of our various journeys into 
Central Australia as members of the expeditions? organized by the 
Board for Anthropological Research, University of Adelaide, have 
revealed to us the fact.that there is much confusion regarding the 
identity of the plant, or plants, from which the pituri is obtained. 


The present paper is an attempt to collect all references to pituri 
and related narcotics utilized by the aborigines, as well as to the 
plants Duboista and Nicotiana which furnish the materials. 


The name of the substance has been spelt variously in literature. 
We have come across the following: bedgery, pecherie, pedgery, 
petcherie, picherie, pidgery, pitchere, pitcheri, pitcherie, pitcherry, 
pitchery, pitchiri, pitchiry, pitchuri, pitchurie, pitjuri, pituri, piturie, 
and pitury. 

We have retained the name pituri in preference to any other 
spelling, since it is that most usually employed and can now be looked 
on as an anglicized word after over sixty years usage in literature. 
Besides, this spelling expresses the sound satisfactorily (as in English 
pitchurie, pitchery, or pitjuri). Roth (1897, 51), however, stated 
that it was pronounced pi-tu-ri, in Western Queensland, but he 
pointed out (1897, 1) that in the district referred to, p and b, as well 
as d and t, were often interchangeable. As will be mentioned later, 
it was known to the explorers in the north-east corner of South 
Australia in 1861 and 1862 as “‘pedgery,” “‘bedgery”’ and “‘pitcheri,”’ 





1Professors of Zoology and Pathology, respectively ,in the University of Adelaide. 


2These journeys were made possible by grants (from the Rockefeller Foundation 
Fund for Anthropology) made by the Australian National Research Council to the 
Board for Anthropological Research, University of Adelaide. 
@ 
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these being the earliest references to the name. Hodgkinson, who 
first recognized the pituri plant actually growing, stated that it was 
called by the local natives pitcherie (1877, 10). Morris (1868, 357) 
suggested that the name was derived from betcheri, anothet form of 
boodjerrie, meaning good, expressing the excellent qualities of the 
plant. He gave as variants budgerie, budgeri and boodjerre (p. 61, 
from Collins’ Vocabulary of the Port Jackson Dialect, 1798), the 
word being included in budgerigar or betcherrygar, the name of the 
shell parrot or love-bird, taken over from the natives by the whites— 
gar meaning parrot. He also quoted (1898, 311) John Dunmore 
Lang who, in his book “ Cooksland” (1847, 447) referred to the 
natives learning names from the white man who had previously 
learned them from other native tribes, and thus whites thought these 
to be aboriginal words of the district, while natives thought them 
European. As instances, “corrobbory”’ (a term in the Sydney 
dialect for a general assembly of natives), ‘‘ myall,’’ eéc., were given. 
We have no doubt but that the word pituri belongs to this category. 
Lauterer (1896, 621) pointed out that the names of native weapons 
adopted by the Australian colonists were derived mostly from the 
Sydney blacks. Sir Baldwin Spencer (1928, 158) in referring to the 
substance stated that pitcheri, or pituri, was presumably its native 
name in some part of Australia. As we shall see later, Roth (1897) 
had previously indicated that this name was that applied to the 
substance by a very small tribe which inhabited a limited area in 
Western Queensland. No mention was made of the substance in 
the journals of the Central Australian explorers Sturt, Stuart, 
Barclay or Gregory. 

The first reference in literature to the drug pituri seems to be 
that contained in Wills’ diary, dated May 7, 1861 : “‘ Various members 
of the tribe. . . gave us some stuff they called bedgery or pedgery ; 
it has a highly intoxicating effect when chewed, even in small 
quantities. It appears to be the dried stems and leaves of some 
shrub.” (Wills, 1861, 28; 1862, 99; 1863, 283). 

Howitt (1861), the leader of the rescue party which found 
King, the sole survivor of the Burke and Wills Expedition, near 
Innamincka, on Cooper’s Creek, where it crosses the boundary of 
Queensland and South Australia, made the following entry in his 
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diary, September 10, 1861. The native ‘‘ gave me a small ball of 
what seemed to be chewed grass as a token of friendship... .” ; 
and later in the day some aborigines presented a member of the 
party “‘ with a small quantity of some dried plant from a bundle 
which one of them carried ; it had a strong pungent taste and smell, 
and I am at a loss to conjecture its use unless as a kind of tobacco.” 
These two references are certainly to pituri, the former to the narcotic 
in its prepared and chewed state, and the latter to its condition prior 
to being used. 

In a despatch dated September 2, 1862, from Angipena, Howitt 
stated that the track which he was then following across Sturt’s 
Stony Desert was one made use of by the natives of Lake Hope, 
Cooper’s Creek and Kyejeron, on their journeys to the north to 
“ procure the pitcheri, so much used by them as a narcotic.’”’ (Murray, 
1879, 9.) 

In 1863 (Johnston, 1863) there was a reference to the presentation 
to the Royal Society of Tasmania of “ nardoo seed and pitcherry, 
a narcotic plant brought by King, the explorer, from the interior of 
Australia, where it is used by the natives to produce intoxication. . . 
Mr. King had presented a sample of the powder to Dr. Mueller, of 
Melbourne, but the latter thought it was too much broken up for him 
even to hazard a guess as to the nature uf the plant whence it was 
derived.” King had lived for several months with a tribe on Cooper’s 
Creek (after the deaths of the remaining members of the Burke and 
Wills Expedition) until rescued by Howitt. Dr. Murray (1879), 
who was a member of Howitt’s party, mentioned that King, when his 
food became so scarce and bad as barely to support life, sometimes 
obtained a chew of pituri which soon caused him to forget his hunger 
and the miseries of his position. This evidence shows that the 
material was utilized by the natives of the Cooper’s Creek region 
adjacent to the present South Australian-Queensland border, but 
Murray’s account referred to its scarcity at the time. King made no 
mention of the substance in his “ Narrative ’’ (1861). Murray gave 
the pronunciation of the name as pitch-ery, or pitchiri. It was 
from material brought back from the Burke and Wills Expedition 
that the plant, Anthocercis Hopwoodit, was originally described by 
von Mueller (1861, 138) in recognition of the financial support given 
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to the expedition by Mr. Hopwood, of Echuca, though its association 
with pituri was not established until later, thanks to the efforts of 
Bancroft, while an examination of specimens brought back from 
Central Australia by Giles’ Expeditions caused Mueller to transfer 
the species to Duboisia (1875, 168; 1876, 20). 


In 1867 Woolls referred to the occurrence of Duboisia myoporoides 
at Kurrajong and the Shoalhaven and Illawarra areas, the plant 
possessing an intoxicating property. The aborigines made holes in 
the trunk and put some fluid in them, the liquid when drawn off and 
drunk next morning produced stupor. Branches of the shrub were 
thrown into pools for the purpose of intoxicating the eels and bringing 
them to the surface (1867, 178). In another of his articles he stated 
that this “‘ cork-tree’’ probably possessed deleterious properties, 
and he had been informed that the natives prepared a stupefying 
liquid from it (1867, 206). 


Joseph Bancroft (1872), the pioneer of Australian pharmacology 
and parasitology, extracted the alkaloid from material obtained 
from a locality (Kulloo) eight miles west of Eyre’s Creek. He carried 
out a number of tests on various animals and showed that a very 
powerful poison was present. He seems to have been the first to 
publish the name pituri. This paper was re-published in 1876 and 
1877. As his material was sent by a police inspector, it may be 
assumed that it came from the vicinity of Eyre’s Creek police station, 
which is indicated in Winnecke’s map (1884), and which apparently 
developed subsequently into the township of Bedourie, a name very 
suggestive of Roth’s pronunciation of pituri. We have been unable 
to trace Kulloo, but it probably lay just to the east of Lake Philippi. 
Bancroft mentioned that the narcotic was used only by the old men 
of the tribe, which he called the Malutha, but we have been unable 
to find any other reference to it. 


According to a statement made by Ringer and Murrell (1878, 
377), Bennett in 1873 referred to the use of pituri as a stimulating 
narcotic by the natives of New South Wales, but we have been unable 
to verify the reference. We have not obtained any evidence that the 
aborigines of that state used the drug in the manner indicated, 
though the tribes occupying its far north-western corner may perhaps 
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have done so, since Moore referred subsequently to the presence of 
Duboisia Hopwoodu in that region. 


Gosse (1874) in his diary of November 19 and 20, 1873, when 
he was on the Marryat Creek, just to the east of the Musgrave 
Ranges, wrote “. . . found plenty of water by digging where the 
natives had made drinking places for the emu. . . the heat is fearful 
. . . people travelling would be wise to avoid using water from these 
drinking places, or any small hole of surface water, as the blacks often 
put in some preparation to stupify (sic) the emu.” This reference 
is undoubtedly to Duboisia Hopwoodii which, as we have ascertained, 
is known in that locality as emu poison or camel poison. The plants 
collected by Gosse’s expedition were forwarded to Mueller at the 
Melbourne Herbarium, but he did not report on them, but some of 
the material was studied later by Domin (1929). 


Mueller (1875, 221), in his list of plants collected by Giles in Central 
Australia 1872-74, referred to Anthocercis Hopwoodit as having been 
taken near Mt. Liebig, and Nicotiana suaveolens at several localities. 

Dr. McMillan (1876, 374) exhibited a sample of pituri from 
the Diamantina, Cooper’s Creek, which was higly prized by the 
natives who smoked (apparently an error for chewed) it. He 
mentioned that von Mueller was anxious to receive flowers and fruits 
of the plant with a view to identifying the species. 

Hodgkinson, who was a member of McKinlay’s expedition which 
searched for Burke and Wills in 1861, subsequently carried out 
exploration in north-western Queensland. In his report (1877, 12) 
he stated, ‘‘ The natives . . . tell mysterious legends of a place 
called Peecheringa, the natives of which carry on an extensive 
commerce in a narcotic they call pecherie.” After travelling for 
some time up the Mulligan River, which he discovered and named, 
he wrote (p. 17) ‘‘ Pecherie, Pecheringa, or Eecherimo are indifferently 
given (by the native guides) as the localities whence the narcotic 
herb is produced ’’; and, later, “‘ The pecherie still appears, as it 
has done for the past week, one sleep distant.” He must have 
obtained some eventually, because he handed over material to 
Dr. J. Bancroft (1877) which was subsequently identified for him 
by von Mueller (1877a) as belonging to Duboisia Hopwoodit. 
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Mueller suggested that Duboisia myoporoides might be investi- 
gated to ascertain whether its properties were similar (1877, 1878), 
and in his list of plants collected by Giles in Central Australia in 
1875 and 1876, he mentioned Nicotiana suaveolens and D. Hopwoodii 
“ the pitury plant famed as a powerful stimulant among the natives ” 
as having been found in several localities between Charlotte Waters 
and Victoria Springs, Western Australia (1877, 305). The remark 
regarding the narcotic value must have been based on Bancroft’s 
work since Giles made no mention of pituri or Duboisia in his accounts 
of his extensive journeys. Mueller (1875) had recorded previously 
the presence of both of these species collected by Giles in his earlier 
expeditions. 

Bancroft now turned his attention to D. myoporoides (1877, 
1877a), prepared an extract and tested its pharmacological properties. 
Diagnoses of this species and of ? Anthocercis Hopwoodii and ? A. 
Leichhardtit were given from Robert Brown’s “‘ Flora Australiensis,”’ 
Vol. 4. He also published a letter from Hodgkinson (18772) 
who had supplied him with some pituri. The latter gave the 
pronunciation as petcherie in the locality where he had collected it, 
and referred to its method of preparation. Hodgkinson also stated 
that, sixteen years previously, while with the Burke and Wills 
expedition, and subsequently with McKinlay’s search party,® he 
had used the substance habitually, when procurable, in default of 
tobacco, and had often chewed it in its raw and preserved states, 
Samples of pituri from the Bulloo and from Cooper’s Creek were 
further investigated by Bancroft and tested physiologically. 
Hodgkinson’s material came from the Queensland border, due west 
of Glenormiston. Figures of this species, as well as of D. myoporoides, 
were published by Bancroft. 

Next year Bancroft (1878) added a little more information 
regarding the plant and the action of its alkaloid. He included a 
letter from J. Ahern, who forwarded “ pitchery’”’ plants obtained 
on the Mulligan or Eyre’s Creek. The latter name has been applied 
to more than one watercourse in that region. In the same year 





*The Journal of Hodgkinson whilst he was with McKinlay’s Relief Expedition 
is in the Archives Department of the South Australian Public Library. It does not 
contain any reference to pituri. 
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Holmes (1878) published an abstract of Bancroft’s earlier papér 
(1877). 

Smyth, in his Notes on the Aborigines of Victoria, included 
information relating to those elsewhere, and referred to “pitcherie”’ as 
being used by the blacks at Cooper’s Creek and derived from a narrow- 
leaved shrub growing in a region lying to the north-west (1878, 222). 
Howitt gave the same information in that work (1878, 301, 302, 304), 
and also stated that a dwarf kind of acacia growing in the sandhills 
was dried, broken up and chewed along with the “ pitchery,’’ which 
had a slightly pungent taste and resembled some wild kind of tobacco. 
It was used mainly by the old men, and was obtained from the 
north-west by the natives, after eight to ten days’ journey from the 
salt lakes at the lower end of the Barcoo, and he inferred that the 
region where it grew must have been somewhere near or beyond 
Eyre’s Creek. He mentioned that the name was sometimes used for 
individuals, and gave as examples Pitchery pinnarou (the old-man 
Pitchery) ; Pitchery coono mielkee (one-eyed Pitchery). Smyth 
also reprinted, as a footnote (1878, 222-3), a letter from Mueller 
to the Editor of the Australian Medical Journal (1877), regarding 
the origin of the narcotic. 

Bancroft distributed some of his material from D. Hopwoodtt 
and D. myoporoides to certain European investigators for further 
chemical and physiological research, amongst them being Fraser 
(1879), Ringer and his colleagues (1878, 1879), Petit (1879) and 
Gerrard (1878), the last-named isolating an alkaloid which he called 
piturine. Fraser (1879) stated that chemical tests indicated a 
close resemblance between pituria, apparently a name for the 
alkaloid, and nicotia, while physiological experiments led him to 
doubt the identity of the two substances. 

Ringer, by himself, as well as in collaboration with Murrell, pub- 
lished several papers relating to the pharmacology of the two species 
of Duboisia (1878, 1879). These investigators, working with an extract 
made by Gerrard, reported that the pituri alkaloid was remarkably 
like atropia in its pharmacological effects, and regarded it as a 
modification of the latter. In one of these papers relating to 
“ pituria,”’ the material was said to have been grown in the Brisbane 
Botanic Gardens, and to have been extracted by Gerrard. This 
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indicates that the two species of Dubotsia had been confused. 
Bancroft’s illustration (1877) is that of a small tree of D. myoporoides 
growing in the Brisbane district. Gerrard extracted alkaloids from 
pituri, as well as from D. myoporoides. Ringer and Murrell reported 
that pituria showed many characters similar to those of atropia, 
and stated that pituri was more closely allied to tobacco than to any 
other solanaceous plant (1879, 134). Ringer and Tweedie (1879) 
referred to the midriatic properties of D. myoporoides, and mentioned 
Bancroft’s work. Curl (1879) gave an account of Bancroft’s experi- 
ments, and stated that his own work produced confirmatory results. 

Mueller and Rummel (1879, 1880) investigated the alkaloids 
piturine and duboisine, and concluded that the former was in some 
respects allied to nicotine, but was more closely akin to duboisine, 
whereas Ladenberg (1880) stated that duboisine was identical with 
hyoscyamine. Dixon (1883, 198-9) remarked that the name 
duboisine had been evidently applied to two different substances, 
judging from the different characters attributed to this alkaloid by 
various investigators, and suggested that perhaps one was present 
in the bark and the other in the twigs and leaves. Gerrard’s work 
(1878), like that of Ringer and his colleagues, suggested that duboisine 
was more nearly related to atropine, but he considered that they were 
distinct. 

In a letter transmitting Bancroft’s paper on “ Pituri and 
Tobacco,” Gregory (1879) referred to pituri as having properties 
similar to tobacco, and as being traded far and wide by the natives 
in Central Australia. In this very important contribution Bancroft 
included a report on material submitted by him to Petit (1879), who 
proved that the alkaloid of pituri was nicotine. Bancroft wrote, 
“In many parts of the interior, from Cooper’s Creek to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the pituri grows, and several persons. . . hear it spoken 
of by the aborigines, but very few know the tree, as the natives 
avoid giving any information about it.’’ He published an account 
by S. Brown (1879) of Sandringham, Western Queensland, of the 
tree and the kind of country in which it occurred. Brown found it 
growing on high sandy ridges along with spinifex (Triodia), between 
23° and 24° S., near the Northern Territory border. He stated that 
the blacks break off the pituri boughs and tie them up in netting 
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until thoroughly dry, when the leaves are then broken up and 
enclosed in crescentic netted bags. Figures of these pituri bags were 
published by Bancroft (1877, 1879). The latter also included a 
note (1879, 7-8) from Mr. Wiltshire, who stated that the natives of 
Mt. Hope (South Australia) received their supply of the drug from 
distant northern aborigines in exchange for red ochre. 

Murray, whose account (1879) was re-published by Bancroft, 
stated that Howitt found it convenient, on account of water require- 
ments, to follow the route taken by natives trading in pituri—Lake 
Hope, Cooper’s Creek and Kyejeron. Murray also said that he 
felt quite certain that the plant did not grow on Cooper’s Creek, 
otherwise the natives would have possessed it more abundantly. 
They called tobacco ‘“ white-fellow pitchiri.” Murray had con- 
sidered, until Bancroft’s results had been made known, that the 
material had been derived from a Nicotiana. He stated that the 
pure pituri resembled unmanufactured tobacco of a very coarse 
kind, dried and pulverized, and had a most pungent taste like that of 
tobacco. 

In summing up these various papers, Bancroft stated (1879, 10), 
‘‘ All evidence, practical and theoretical, goes to prove the identity 
of the two alkaloids, piturine and nicotine ; and it is a marvellous 
circumstance that the black man of Central Australia should have 
dropped upon the same narcotic principle as the red man of America 
in a plant differing so remarkably in external aspect.”* He suggested 
that the plant D. Hopwoodi should retain its native title, and, 
therefore, re-named it Dubotsia piturt (p. 12). 

In 1880 Liversidge described the alkaloid from pituri (D. 
Hopwoodit), and gave a summary of the papers of Bancroft (1879), 
Mueller and Rummel (1879, 1880), Petit (1879) and Ladenburg 
(1880). His experiments indicated that piturine was distinct from 
nicotine, though Petit had concluded that the two were identical. 
He mentioned that Ladenburg had stated that the alkaloid of D. 


4J. P. Harrington (Bur. Amer. Ethnology Bull. 94; Nature, Sept. 17, 1932, 
Pp. 439), in his paper on Tobacco among the Californian Indians, stated that the 
material given to Sir Francis Drake by the Indians was Nicotiana Bigelovit var. 
exaltata, the species now used by the Karuk people, whereas the Pomo Indians used 
N. glauca, which was introduced from South America, though both species now 
grew wild in that region. 
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myoporoides was hyoscyamine—a different result from that reported 
by Mueller and Rummel. 

Liversidge’s pituri came from aborigines living on the Barcoo, 
but was derived by them from the Diamantina natives, who, in turn, 
obtained it annually by barter from the Kykockodilla or Mulligan 
tribe, in whose country the pituri grew. The tribe inhabiting the 
upper Mulligan was stated by Roth (1897) to be the Ulaolinya, but 
he made no reference to the aborigines of that corner of Queensland 
adjacent to the Northern Territory-South Australian border. In 
this region are the lower portions of the Mulligan, Georgina, Eyre 
Creek and Diamantina. We have not been able to ascertain the 
names of any tribes who lived in that area, unless the Kykockodilla 
and Malutha (mentioned by Bancroft in 1872) were two of them. 

In 1880 Kempe referred to the presence of native tobacco, 
N. suaveolens, in the moist sand of river beds in the vicinity of 
Hermannsburg, the plants attaining “an enormous size” (1880, 
135). In the light of our later knowledge we may safely assert that 
he was referring to a different species, probably N. Gossei, which the 
aborigines of the Finke River region call ingulba and use as a narcotic. 

In 1882 there appeared several papers dealing with the physio- 
logical action of the Duboisia alkaloid (from D. myoporoides) on 
the eye (Fortescue, 1882, 105; Heyl, 1882, 135; Editor Austr. 
Med. Gazette, 1882,128). Kempe and Mueller (1882, 22), in referring 
to the plants of the Hermannsburg region, mentioned that the leaves 
of D. Hopwoodi were used by the natives to poison emus. In 1883 
pituri was referred to by Bailey (1883, 350), who stated that the 
leaves of D. Hopwoodii were used by the Central Australian natives 
to poison emus, and were chewed as a white man did tobacco. In 
the same year Rusden, in his ‘‘ History of Australia,” mentioned its 
use in Central Australia by natives who stored it in specially con- 
structed bags (1883, 101; 1897 (1), 47, 97; 1897 (3), 115). 

Dixon’s extracts (1883) of certain earlier papers have been already 
mentioned. Next year Bancroft (1884, 104) referred to his attempts 
to grow seeds of the pituri tree, whose seedlings ‘‘ damped off in a 
most vexatious manner.’’ It is of interest to note that Palmer, 
in his account of the plants used by the natives of the Flinders and 
Mitchell Rivers either as medicine or as a means for stupefying fish 
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ed (1884, 106-8), made no reference to any Duboisia, which genus 
presumably does not occur in that region, though Roth (1897) 
o, mentioned that pituri was traded across to the upper waters of the 
% Flinders district. 
n It was about this time that the far western portion of Queens- 
le land, in the neighbourhood of the Herbert and Diamantina Rivers, 
it was being taken up for pastoral purposes, and expeditions were sent 
d out from South Australia to ascertain the nature of the territory in 
= the neighbouring portion of the latter State and the Northern 
° Territory, which it controlled at the time. Winnecke led two such 
e expeditions, the report of the first one—to the Herbert River and 
a 


the north-east of South Australia—containing no reference suggestive 
of pituri, though several of his horses were poisoned (1882). His 
, next expedition, in 1883, traversed the district from the Warburton 

River, in the Lake Eyre region, northwards into territory adjacent 
, to the western border of Queensland, which all earlier reports indicated 
as the habitat of the pituri plant, and several of the localities referred 
to by Bancroft and later investigators are marked on his map (1884). 
Amongst these may be mentioned Sandringham (native name 
Bindiaca), on Sylvester Creek, near its junction with the Mulligan 
: River, Pitchery Creek with Idumea Station on its banks (this being 
another name for Glenormiston, according to Roth, 1897), Eyre’s 
Creek Police Station, near Cluny Station, on the Herbert River and 
just east of Lake Phillipi, Monkarra, on the Diamantina. His map 
also indicates a succession of extremely long parallel sand ridges 
extending from the last-named river northward to the Adam Range 
about 23° S. Though Winnecke did not refer to pituri or to camel 
poisoning (1884), the plants collected by him, when examined by 
Mueller (1884, 15 ; 1886, 13) were found to contain both Nicotiana 
suaveolens and D. Hopwoodit. 

Among the plants obtained in 1885 by Winnecke near Stuart’s 
Range, to the west of Lake Eyre, Mueller mentioned N. suaveolens 
(1886, 160). Two years later he gave a list of plants collected in 
the vicinity of the Mulligan River, and included N. suaveolens and 
D. Hopwoodii, ‘‘ the famous pituri bush ”’ (1887, 215). 

In 1887 Bedford gave an account of his surveying expeditions 
in the vicinity of Pituri Creek and Glenormiston (p. 107), reproducing 
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a letter of his from the “‘ Queenslander ” of July, 1886, in which the 
manufacture and method of using pituri were given (pp. II0, 111), 
the plant growing in a circumscribed area in the vicinity of Mulligan 
River (near Sandringham), but not on Pituri Creek. 

Dr. J. Bancroft’s son, Dr. T. L. Bancroft, whose name is also 
closely associated with pioneering work in Australian pharmacology 
and parasitology, investigated the properties of native tobacco, 
Nicotiana suaveolens, reporting that its alkaloid was probably 
identical with nicotine, and that the physiological action of an extract 
of the dried plant resembled that of tobacco and pituri, Duboisia 
Hopwoodii (1887, 9-10). He went on to remark, “ It is interesting 
to note that the Australian blacks, to whom tobacco and pituri are 
such a boon, never discovered that this plant possessed the same 
narcotic action,’ and though it was growing alongside a native camp 
on the Gregory River, that they knew nothing of its action, nor had 
they a name for it.5 

Bailey and Gordon, in their illustrated account of the plants 
poisonous to stock in Queensland (1887, 57), referred to N. suaveolens 
and its varieties, parviflora and longiflora, the latter usually met with 
inland, and mentioned that the species was generally regarded as 
being responsible for losses, especially among travelling sheep. 

Tate (1889, 97) listed N. swaveolens as occurring in the Lake 
Eyre basin, but did not mention D. Hopwoodii. Tate and Mueller 
(1882, 95) had previously reported the presence of this Nicotiana at 
Peake, a former telegraph station on the Neales, a little to the south 
of Oodnadatta. 

T. L. Bancroft (1889, 928) mentioned the possibility of piturine 
from D. Hopwoodii being identical with nicotine, though investigators 
had differed in their reports on the matter, and referred to the 
confusion of these two species in regard to their chemical and 
physiological properties, their active principles being widely different. 
Maiden, in his bibliography of the chemistry of Australian plant 





SAllan Cunningham, in his journal of June 21, 1817, while accompanying Oxley 
on his journey to the Lachlan, wrote: “ Nicotiana undulata (=N. suaveolens) is 
very frequent on these flats (near Mt. Flinders, Macquarie Range), the lower leaves 
of which our people gathered and, when dried, found them not a bad substitute for 
its congener, N. tabacum, although not so strong a narcotic.” (Ida Lee’s Early 
Explorers in Australia, 1925, p. 238.) 
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products, quoted some of the earlier pharmacological work on the 
Duboisias (1889, 190). 

In 1890 an important paper was published by Langley and 
Dickinson on “ Pituri and Nicotin,” the pituri being obtained from 
Liversidge. They gave a summary of previous work on the Australian 
alkaloid and its physiological effects, and as a result of further 
experimental work, came to the conclusion that pituri was identical 
with nicotine, thus confirming the results of certain earlier investi- 
gators (1890, 268). 

The explorer Tietkens (1890, 9, 10, 21) referred to the poisoning 
of his camels by poison bush at several localities in the western 
MacDonnells and at Mt. Olga. Amongst the plants collected by 
him Mueller and Tate (1890, 104; 1891, 30) recorded N. suaveolens 
and D. Hopwoodti, the latter plant being stated to be “ fatal to 
camels.”’ 

Vogan (1890, 94) referred to the alleged power of ‘‘ pitchurie ” 
to enable old men to act as seers, and thus obtain power and per- 
quisites. Lumholtz (1890, 49) gave an account and a figure of a 
pituri pouch, and stated that the leaves of the plant, D. Hopwoodii, 
contained a stimulant possessing properties similar to those of tobacco 
and opium. The substance was widely distributed by barter. The 
locality from which the pouch had been derived was said to be about 
200 miles west of the Diamantina. His map indicated that his most 
westerly point was the police barracks on that river (about 142° W., 
23° S.), which was in the territory of the Goa tribe, as shown in 
Roth’s map. Glenormiston and Carlo (Mungerebar) lie about 
200 miles due west of the barracks, and these localities have been 
referred to in this paper on several occasions as being in the district 
from which pituri was obtained. 

Schulze, in giving an account of the food and customs of the 
Finke River natives of Central Australia, referred to the use of 
Duboisia Hopwoodii as a poison to intoxicate emus, parrots and other 
birds (1891, 232). In the same year, Kempe, in a paper dealing 
with the language of the aborigines of the MacDonnell Ranges, 
mentioned that the pituri tree was called Murulunga or Mononga 
(1891, 47). Finselbach (1891) referred to the use of duboisine in 
Australia, but his article is not available to us. 
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Carruthers (1892, 3-4), who surveyed the Musgrave Ranges, 
mentioned that several of his camels were poisoned by eating a shrub 
which he called Myoporum deserti. This species was quoted by 
Bailey and Gordon (1887, 61), Bailey (1906, 138; 1912, 375) and 
Maiden (Ig0I) as poisonous to stock, and was termed by them the 
Ellangowan poison bush (of Queensland), or the dogwood poison 
bush in New South Wales. It was also listed by Herbert and others 
(1921) but their belief, though probably correct in the case of fruiting 
plants, was not based on any experimental evidence. Black (1929, 
520), who calls it ‘‘ turkey bush,’”’ because of the fondness of the 
bustard or “ wild turkey ” (Eupodotis australis) for it, did not refer 
to its possession of any poisonous properties. Carruthers almost 
certainly misidentified the plant from the Musgraves, which was 


really D. Hopwoodti, a shrub which shows considerable resemblance 
to the Myoporum. 


In 1893 Purcell referred to the narcotic value of pituri, and 
stated that the plant grew on sandy ridges in a very limited area, 
between the Mulligan River and 138° W. and between 23° and 24° S. 
Lindsay, leader of the Elder Exploring Expedition, referred to the 
poisoning of some of his camels, but the plant causing it was not 
recognized (1893, 14, I5, 29). This occurred in the Birksgate Range 
and in the sandhills further west. He indicated the use of pituri 
(pitchiri) as a narcotic by the natives of that region, as well as by 
those of the Great Western Desert at a locality about midway between 
Barrow Range and Queen Victoria Springs, and about 350 miles 
north-east of Kalgoorlie (1893, 21, 36). The scientific report of the 
work of this expedition was not published until later (Helms, 1896). 


Maiden, in 1893, included the Duboisias among his “ Useful 
Australian Plants,” and gave a summary of the pharmacological 
work of Bancroft and later investigators relating to the two species. 
He mentioned that D. myoporoides was called Onunganabie by the 
Clarence River natives, and Ngmoo by those of the Illawarra tribe, 
who used the same name for Myoporum acuminatum, which was 
similar in appearance and was not differentiated by them. D. 
Hopwoodit was referred to as “ pituri, the celebrated masticatory of 
Central Australia.” 
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In 1894 Wells published an account of the customs of the natives 
of the Diamantina-Herbert region, and mentioned that pituri was 
obtained from Sandringham (Mulligan River district), and that the 
leaves of the gidyea bugh (¢.e., Acacia homalophylla or, more probably, 
A. Cambaget) were used to supply the ash for mixing with the chewed 
material (1894, 518). In the same year Lauterer, when writing on 
the medicinal plants of Queensland, stated (1894, 98) “ the leaves of 
Duboisia myoporoides, in Martindale’s ‘Pharmacopoeia’ erroneously 
termed pituri, are imported as an eye remedy into all civilized 
countries.”’ 

In the same year Magarey (1894, 657) mentioned that at times the 
natives of arid Australia poisoned some water supplies to stupefy 
emus to render their capture more easy, a variety of nightshade, 
locally known in the Paroo as native myrtle, being employed for 
the purpose, while in Central Australia the native tobacco (pituri) 
was similarly used. The name “native myrtle’’ was commonly 
given in the Adelaide district to species of Myoporum, Black (1929, 
520) applying it to M. montanum. As D. Hopwoodi resembles 
members of that genus, it is safe to assume that Magarey, who 
lived in Adelaide, was really referring to that Duboisia. It is of 
interest to note that he wrote of pituri as being a native tobacco, 
similarly used as an emu poison. He must have confused two 
plants and their uses. The native myrtle can hardly be classed as 
a variety of nightshade. 

Helms (1896, 248-9), the naturalist of the Elder Expedition 
of 1891-92, was surprized to find that the natives of the Everard and 
Blyth Ranges utilized a species of tobacco which was identified as 
Nicotiana suaveolens. He referred to its leaves being almost dried 
over heated sand (taken from beneath a fire), kneaded into little balls 
between the teeth in order to give cohesion, then rolled into a mass 
about the size of the thumb, then dried again and reserved for future 
use (p. 293). This mass, when in use, was held within the lower lip 
and sucked or rolled by the tongue, but during meals was placed 
behind the ear. It was called Okiri by the Everard natives, and 
Pulanda by those of the Blyth Range (pp. 318, 320), and grew 
luxuriantly about the soakages in these two regions. The account 
of the plant, over four feet in height, with oval, glabrous leaves over 
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ten inches long by four inches in width, indicates that he was referring 
to the species we now know as N. excelsior, whereas the small short- 
leaved form which he collected from the Cavenagh and Barrow Ranges 
and from the sand dunes of the Great Victoria Desert, was most 
probably the true N. suaveolens. He stated that in these latter 
Western Australian localities the plant was not utilized by the local 
natives, nor by the tribes of the Fraser Range and Hampton Plains, 
nor by the Murchison blacks. In regard to the names given by 
Helms, Mr. N. B. Tindale, Ethnologist to the South Australian 
Museum, informed us that the word Okeri meant fresh, 7.¢., not 
dry, and was applied to green feed as well as to green leaves ; while 
puljantu was the Pitjanjara name for the chewing tobacco, the plant 
which was termed mingul by the natives we met at Ernabella in 
the Musgrave Ranges. 

Helms was also surprised that, though Duboisia Hopwoodti was 
found from the Everard Ranges to the Barrow Ranges and throughout 
the Great Victoria Desert, he had never seen this ‘‘ more powerful 
narcotic of pituri . . . which is prized by some of the Western 
Queensland tribes,” used by any of the natives. In view of this 
fact he thought that its properties were unknown to them, and that 
only the prepared material was known outside the district where it 
was gathered, and that those natives who acquired it by barter were 
entirely unacquainted with it in its natural state. 

Mueller and Tate (1896, 373-4) recorded N. suaveolens and D. 
Hopwoodii as having been collected by the Elder Expedition from 
various localities in the north-west of South Australia between 
Arkaringa and the Birksgate Range. 

In 1894 the Horn Expedition, which included some prominent 
scientists, traversed the western MacDonnell Ranges. The leader, 
Winnecke (1896, 14), referred to the presence on sand ridges near 
Glen Edith and Haast’s Bluff, of the “ pituri bush, D. Hopwoodii, 
which is fatal to camels.”’ In 1896 Stirling, in his account of the 
anthropology of that expedition (1896, 52, 61) stated that, in the 
region traversed, pituri (Duboisia Hopwoodii) was used as an emu 
poison, but was not chewed by the natives there as it was by those 
living in districts adjoining the Queensland border. The plant was 
stated to grow especially in the neighbourhood of Lake Amadeus 
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and Ayers’ Rock. In Tate’s account of the botany of that expedition 
(1896, 172) he stated that N. suaveolens ranged from Charlotte 
Waters to the Upper Finke, and that D. Hopwoodi occurred at 
Mt. Liebig in the MacDonnells and on sandhills between the George 
Gill Range and Ayers’ Rock. 

Huebbe, leader of the Stock-route Expedition of 1895-96, referred 
to the camel poison bush or native myrtle, Myoporum deserti, as being 
responsible for the loss of some of his animals in the western Musgraves 
and in Western Australia (1896, 17, 38, 43). As already indicated, 
the plant must have been D. Hopwoodit. 

In the following year was published a very important contribu- 
tion to Queensland ethnography by Roth (1897). In it he indicated 
the name by which pituri was known to each of several tribes 
inhabiting that part of Queensland lying to the west of the Diamantina 
and Flinders Rivers. The name pituri was that given to the material 
only by the Ulaolinya tribe. Even closely related tribes in the same 
district had a quite different word for it (p. 51). The Yaroinga® 
tribe, whose territory ranged from Lake Nash to Urandangie, called 
it ne-em-pa ; the Undekerebina tribe, just southwards, between the 
Georgina and the Northern Territory border, and in whose area lies 
Pituri Creek, termed it undakora. The Kalkadoon, to the east of 
these two tribes, used the name mo-da; while the Pitta-pitta and 
Karanya tribes of the Boulia district called it ta-rem-bo-la and 
ti-rum-bo-la respectively (1897, 51). 

Roth mentioned that there were a score or more very small 
tribes inhabiting the Boulia district, and he spoke of them as the 
Pitta-pitta and Messmates to indicate their close relationship. He 
gave the names of several of these (p. 41). One of them was the 
Ulaolinya, from which the word pituri was presumably derived. This 
very small tribe had its headquarters at Carlo (Mungerebar), and the 
Upper Mulligan River. Surrounding the Boulia tribes on the 
north-west, north and north-east were large tribes, wz., the 
Undekerebina and Yaroinga (Upper Georgina), Kalkadoon (Leich- 
hardt-Selwyn) and Mitakoodi (Cloncurry), Goa (Upper Diamantina) 





*The Queensland county named Piturie is on the border of the Northern Territory, 
adjacent to Lake Nash. Urandangie is located within it. The Yaroinga inhabited 
the region. 
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and Miorli (Diamantina). He did not indicate what tribes occupied 
the region to the south and south-west, nor did he make any reference 
to the Kykockodilla mentioned by Liversidge as the tribe of the 
Mulligan, nor to the Malutha from whom Bancroft’s original supply 
of pituri was derived. These names may perhaps relate to some of 
the small unnamed tribes included by Roth amongst the Boulia 
Messmates, or perhaps they had already died out by that time. 
There is also the possibility that they may have belonged to the 
region south of that investigated by Roth. The latter (1897, 41, 
42, 100) gave the names of tribes inhabiting various districts referred 
to in the present paper: Wonkajera at Idamea or Glenormiston (on 
Pituri Creek) and Herbert Downs ; Karanya at Cluny ; Ooloopooloo 
at Bedourie; Ulaolinya on the Upper Mulligan; Rungo-rungo 
between Roxburgh and Glenormiston ; Yunnalinka and Walookera 
between Roxburgh and Urandangie; Yanda on the Burke and 
Hamilton Rivers; as well as several others. 

Roth gave figures (figs. 328-331) of message sticks requesting 
the sending of pituri, and also of the sign language (figs. 102-104) 
relating to the substance. He published information regarding the 
plant and the preparation of the product. The shrub flowered in 
the Upper Mulligan River district (which seemed to be the head- 
quarters in Queensland) about January, and was traded in dilly bags 
to Boulia as a half-green, half-yellow ‘“ tea’ with abundance of 
chips in early March, thence being distributed by well-defined trade 
routes, the Ulaolinya tribes receiving in exchange spears, boomerangs, 
blankets, nets, red cloths, handkerchiefs, etc. The route taken in 
the distribution of pituri to the various tribes to the north, north-east 
and east from the Ulaolinya was referred to by Roth (1897, 100), 
these pituri trade routes’ largely passing up the various rivers or 
creeks belonging to thé Georgina and Diamantina systems, and 
crossing the Selwyn Range to the Mitakoodi tribe and its messmates 
in the Cloncurry region. Little of the drug penetrated north-east 
beyond the upper waters of the Flinders (Woonamurra tribe) and 
Diamantina (Goa tribe, Winton). After arrival at its destination 
it was then prepared by being roasted and moistened and then mixed 





"Gregory, in his recent book tracing the development of roads (1931), referred 
to the “ pituri roads” of Central Australia. 
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with ashes from certain acacias, such as Acacia hakeoides, A.homalo- 
phylia (gidgee or gidyea—probably A. Cambaget), and worked up into 
rolls or quids about two and a half inches long by five-eighths inch 
in diameter. These quids were sometimes teased up and mixed with 
threads of native flax (Psoralea, a leguminous plant related to 
Indigofera and Swainsona) to increase its intercoherence. Pituri 
was not used for drugging waterholes in order to capture birds or 
mammals (p. 100) in the districts investigated. Similar information 
regarding pituri was given by Roth in a later paper (1901, 31), in 
which he spelt the tribal name as Yuleolinya. 

In 1898 Morris, in his dictionary of Austral-English, published 
a number of references to literature relating to pituri and its method 
of preparation (1898, 35-8). In 1899 Spencer and Gillen referred 
to the use of a decoction of the pituri plant (D. Hopwoodit) to stupefy 
emus in Central Australia (1899, 20). Maiden (1899) referred to 
D. myoporoides and to some of the literature relating to 
its pharmacology. 

In 1901 Bailey gave an account of the Queensland species of 
Duboisia (1901, 1097). In the same year Maiden referred to losses 
of stock due to eating N. suaveolens, which was regarded as very 
deadly (1901, 26), while the introduced N. glauca was not considered 
poisonous, and was readily eaten by fowls and horses. He stated 
that Mueller believed that D. myoporoides was a stock poison, but 
he himself had not heard of any instances. 

In view of the fact that Acacia salicina was the plant used 
preferably to supply ash for mixing with pituri by the natives of the 
Warburton River area, north-east of Lake Eyre, the ash was analysed 
by Higgin (1903), who reported that it contained calcium sulphate in 
much larger quantity than in any other ash then known—sulphuric 
anhydride 30-09% and lime 40-70%. The method of preparing 
pituri (D. Hopwoodii) was described, and it was stated that the 
narcotic was also employed in Central Australia for poisoning emus, 
even in parts where it was not used for mastication. The acacia 
should probably be termed A. ligulata. 

Basedow (1904, 19, 48) referred to pituri as being made from 
the dried leaves of D. Hopwood1i, and chewed or sucked in the form 
of a roll, but carried behind the ear when not in use. This material 
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was used in the Mann and Musgrave Ranges only by men, and was 
known as peturr. He mentioned four tribes or groups of natives 
inhabiting the Musgrave, Everard, Mann and Tomkinson Ranges— 
Karkurrera, Alinjerra, Wilrurrera (Wilruddida) and Ullparidja, 
their language being the Wongapitchi. Mr. Tindale, who has 
recently visited those districts, informs us that these four terms 
indicate the eastern, northern, western and southern groups of the 
Pitjanjara tribe, while Tietkens’ Birthday Creek and the eastern 
Musgraves are in the territory of the Yankunjajara tribe, though 
the Pitjanjaras are now migrating eastwards into that region. 


In 1906 Morrison gave a very brief account of a Western 
Australian Duboista which he named D. Campbelli, differing from 
D. Hopwoodit in some minor features, but the only subsequent writer 
who refers to it as distinct seems to have been Herbert (1921). 
Morrison stated that pituri, D. Hopwoodii, also occurred there, and 
was utilized for chewing and as a poison for emus and kangaroos 
(1906, 15). 

Bailey (1906) mentioned that D. myoporoides was supposed to 
have caused blindness in cattle which had browsed on its foliage. 
D. Hopwoodti was spoken of as the pituri of the natives. N. suaveolens 
came in for further comment as a very poisonous plant to which 
stockmen often attributed losses, the specimens submitted being 
generally the variety parviflora, which was the most abundant. 
The variety longiflora, possessing long flowers and decurrent leaves 
(suggestive of the ingulba which we have seen natives using in the 
MacDonnell Ranges) was stated to come from the inland downs 
country, while variety Debneyi, the most robust of those found in 
Queensland, was known only from the far western area near Monkira 
(1906, 127, 129). This locality is not far from the pituri region of 
that state, and is marked on Winnecke’s map as Monkarra. 


Two years later Eylmann, in his book on the aborigines of Central 
Australia, gave an account of the pituri plant, D. Hopwoodzii, its use 
by the natives, and the reaction of the latter to tobacco derived from 
the white man (1908, 305-308). In the same year Strehlow (1908, 
70) mentioned that a species of Nicotiana used as a “ chewing 
tobacco ’’ (also a totem plant) in the Hermannsburg region, was 
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called inkulba by the Aranda (Arunta) and minkulba by the Loritja 
(Luritcha) tribes. 

Read (1910, 109) mentioned that ‘‘ the dried vegetable pituri 
is eaten as a stimulant, and forms far the most important, indeed, 
almost the only, object of commerce between tribe and tribe.” This 
statement requires modification, since some commodity must be 
offered and accepted in exchange for the narcotic, as has been 
referred to by Wiltshire, Roth and Spencer. 

Rothera (1910), using pituri whose leaf fragments were identified 
by Ewart as those of D. Hopwoodi, confirmed, after physiological 
experiments, Petit’s finding that its alkaloid was identical with 
nicotine. He also gave a summary of earlier pharmacological work, 
and referred to a statement by Kobert (Lehrbuch der Intoxikationen, 
p. 1071) that piturin was considered to be related to, or identical 
with, nicotine. 

Next year Senft (Ig11) gave an account of D. Hopwood, as well 
as the histology of the stem and leaf, based on material collected by 
Domin. Pammel included “ piturie”’ from D. Hopwoodii amongst 
the liquid volatile alkaloids, along with nicotin, which was similar 
in its action (I9II, 147, 716). 

In 1912 Bailey listed the three species of Dubotsta occurring in 
Queensland, referring to D. myoporoides as ‘‘ Dr. Bancroft’s eye- 
plant,” and to D. Hopwoodii as “‘ pitury,’’ whose leaves were chewed 
by the natives as a white man chews tobacco. He also mentioned 
Nicotiana suaveolens (‘‘ poisonous to stock ’’), with its three varietal 
forms, parviflora, longiflora and Debneyi ; longiflora being indicated 
as ‘wild tobacco”’ (1912, 358). In response to our request for 
further information, Mr. C. T. White, Government Botanist of 
Queensland, kindly supplied the following notes on N. suaveolens 
and its varieties in that State: 

“1. N. suaveolens Lehm. As I understand the type it mostly 
occurs in Queensland and in the western parts of the State, 
ranging from somewhere near the New South Wales border 
to about Jericho, or perhaps a little further north. 

2. N. suaveolens var. parviflora Benth. Some botanists now 
regard this as a distinct species, keeping it under Robert 
Brown’s name of N. australis. If my determination is 
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correct, this species is common on the edge of very light 
rain forest from the New South Wales border to about 
Rockhampton, extending inland for about 150 miles. A 
little south of Rockhampton, and on the northern Darling 
Downs, it is very abundant on the edge of mixed forest 
in which Brigalow (Acacia harpophylia) is a common, 
though not the dominant, tree. 

3. N. suaveolens var. longiflora Benth. This is now recognized 
by some botanists as a distinct species under the name of 
N. megalosiphon Heurck. This form is widely spread in 
western Queensland. The nearest locality to the Northern 
Territory we have represented in our collections is Mount 
Isa. 


4. N. suaveolens var. Debneyi Bail. The type locality for 
this variety is Monkira Station on the Diamantina River. 
We have no other specimens in our herbarium.” 


He also informed us that his herbarium contained specimens of 
D. Hopwoodiu forwarded from two localities only, namely, the 
Queensland border west of Glenormiston, and from the region 
between Wompah and Oontoo, but there was no indication whether 
they had grown there. Monkira is the same place as that called 
Monkarra in Winnecke’s map (1884), and lies about 70 miles E.S.E. 
of Bedourie. Mt. Isa is about 66 miles W.S.W. of Cloncurry in the 
territory of the Kalkadoon tribe, near the Pitta-pitta boundary, 
according to Roth’s map (1897). Wompah is near the termination 
of the Bulloo, close to the boundary of New South Wales, while 
Oontoo lies just to the east of Innamincka, which is within South 
Australia, and is the locality where Burke and Wills perished. These 
two places are about 140 miles apart. 


Spencer and Gillen (1912, 106-107), in their chapter on the 
desert region of Lake Amadeus, have an account of the preparation 
of “ pitcheri,’’ which was obtained from D. Hopwoodi. This plant 
was also used as an emu poison, leaves being pounded up in water 
and the decoction thus made was either placed in a wooden vessel 
out in the scrub, where the birds were likely to come, or put into a 
water pool frequented by the bird, stupefaction being produced. 
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t The ashes of Acacia or Cassia were mixed with the narcotic before 
it was chewed, or, rather, sucked. These authors stated that the 
narrow leaves were packed tightly into woven bags and traded for 
many hundred of miles to the north into the central parts of Queens- 
land and New South Wales, weapons being received in exchange. 

F These remarks regarding trade routes are obviously out of place 
in the chapter relating to Lake Amadeus, as the latter is not far 
from the Western Australian border, and is between four and five 
hundred miles to the west of Queensland. There was an old native 
route immediately to the north of the MacDonnells, but we have no 
evidence that Duboisia was traded to Queensland and New South 
Wales along it, this material being available very much nearer to 
those regions. 
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(To be continued.) 


T. HARVEY JOHNSTON 
J. BURTON CLELAND 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES 


The Annual Report for the year ending September 30th, 1933, shows that the 
membership of the Society has been maintained at about 100 members. 


The following lectures and papers were presented at the monthly meetings :— 
1932— 

October 18. Presidential Address, Dr. Raymond Firth. ‘‘ The Art of the 

Savage.” 
1933— 

February 21. Notes on the Worimi (Port Stephens District, New South Wales), 
by Mr. W. J. Enright. 

March 21. Film of the Aborigines of Mt. Leibig, Central Australia, taken by 
Mr. E. O. Stocker, official photographer to the 1932 Expedi- 
tion of the Board oi Anthropological Research of Adelaide 
University. Mr. Stocker gave an explanatory talk. 

April 18. The Aborigines of the Daly River, North Australia, by Mr. W. E. H. 
Stanner, who carried out research work in that district in 
1932 under the auspices of the National Research Council. 

May 20. Experiences in New Guinea, by Mr. Mel Ward, who accompanied 
the Shackleford-Drongold Expedition to that area to film 
native life. 

June 20. The Maori Land Development Scheme in New Zealand and ‘its 
application to the Kingite Tribe of Waikato, by Mr. Eric 
Ramsden. 

July 18. Death and Reincarnation on the Sepik River, Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea, by Mr. Gregory Bateson, who carried out 
research work in that area under the auspices of the Percy 
Sladen Trust Fund. 

August 8. The Family Life of the Mondugmumor Tribe, by Dr. F. R. Fortune. 

Food and Growth among the Arapesh of the Wiwiak Mountains, 
by Dr. Margaret Mead. 
Dr. Fortune and Dr. Mead carried out research work in the 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea during 1932 and 1933. 

September 19. Glimpses of the Native Races of Central America, by don Raphel 

Medina Mattei, B.A., Consul-General of Honduras. 


The following excursions were held :— 
1932— 


September 11. Collaroy—to view rock-carvings. 
1933— 
July 29. Jibbon, National Park, to view rock-carvings and paintings. 
September 3. Yarra Bay kitchen-midden, during which a visit was made to the 
grave of the late Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. W. Thorpe. 
September 30. Uloola Falls, National Park, to view rock-carvings. 
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The Council reports that the group of rock-carvings at Ben Buckler, Bondi, and 
also that at Allambie Road, Manly, have been enclosed. The Blue Mountains Shire 
Council has also agreed to protect the red-hand cave at Glenbrook. The Society 
supported the Australian Museum in its recommendation to have the aboriginal stone 
fish weirs at Brewarrina reconstructed. 

A number of members of the Society have carried out, or are engaged upon, 
th research work in the field on behalf of the National Research Council : Dr. H. S. H. 

° Wardlaw, Central Australia; Dr. Ian Hogbin, Solomon Islands; F. L. S. Bell, 
Tanga Islands; W. E. H. Stanner, Daly River, North Australia. 
— Two numbers of Mankind were issued during the year, but unless the member- 
ship is considerably increased the Council will be unable to publish more than two 
the issues per year. 

The Society proposes holding an Ethnological Exhibition in February, 1934, in 
conjunction with the Daily Telegraph. The Exhibition Committee comprizes 
ss), Messrs. R. Turner (Secretary), K. Kennedy, W. H. P. Kinsela, who look forward to 
the co-operation of all members in making it a success. 


The following office-bearers were elected for 1934 :— 


de Patron: His Excellency Sir Philip Game. 
Vice-Patron : His Excellency Sir Hubert Murray. 
President: Mr. K. Kennedy. 


ITH 


H. Vice-Presidents: Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw, Dr. A. P. Elkin. 

™ Council: Dr. C. Anderson, Prof. A. N. Burkitt, Messrs. R. Turner, C. Greenwell, 
H. J. Wright. 

d Hon. Secretary: F. D. McCarthy (Australian Museum). 


mi Hon. Treasurer: R. H. Goddard. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. F. L. S. Bell returned in November after about seven months’ well organized 
and valuable work in the island of Tanga, Mandated Territory of New Guinea. A 
preliminary report of his work will be published in the next issue of Oceania. 


Dr. H. I. Hogbin returned to Sydney early in December after an absence of 
eleven months spent in sociological work in Guadalcanal and Malaita of the Solomon 
Islands. Dr. Hogbin was able to make a very special study of population problems 
and culture contact ; this should be of great practical as well as theoretical value. 
His Australian National Research Council Fellowship has been renewed for a second 
year, which he hopes to spend in New Guinea. 


Miss Camilla Wedgwood, who has now been about twelve months on the island 
of Manam, is expected to return to Sydney in February, where she will act as Lecturer 
in the Department of Anthropology for two terms before leaving for England. It 
is now the plan of the Research Council, accepted by the University of Sydney, that 
the Research Fellows should, if required, spend part of their time lecturing in the 
Department of Anthropology and working up their field notes. 


Mr. W. C. Groves has now completed his sociological work on Tabar Island, off 
the coast of New Ireland, and plans to spend a short period in the neighbourhood of 
Finschhafen, New Guinea, studying the effects of culture contact there. Mr. Groves 
accomplished a very great amount of work both at Fisoa, where he spent his first 
period of field work, and at Tabar. He made a special study of culture contact. 


Mr. Todd continues his work at Mowehafen, New Britain. His period has been 
extended for a few months to enable him to study the full round of economic activity 
there. 


Mr. T. Strehlow is near the end of two years’ linguistic research in the Aranda 
tribe of Central Australia. He has made a study of the various dialects, and taken 
down the texts of many myths. In addition, he has been able to see some important 
ceremonies and visit totemic sites. His work has meant travelling over most of the 
Aranda country by camels, and the care of the camels and their equipment, together 
with the trials of the country, have at times made his work very difficult. Mr. 
Strehlow has been appointed to an assistant-lectureship in English in the University 
of Adelaide as from March next. 


Mr. W. Lauriston Sharp returns to Sydney at the end of December for a short 
break after nearly eight months’ field work in Cape York Peninsula, mainly in the 
district of the Mitchell and Edward Rivers. Mr. Sharp’s fellowship has been renewed 
by the Australian National Research Council, and so he will return to the same 
field about March, 1934. 
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Miss O. M. Pink is at work some two hundred miles north-west of Alice Springs, 
but no reports have been received since her arrival at her destination. 

Miss Ursula McConnel expects to commence field work in North Queensland 
early in the new year. 

Professor and Mrs. Thurnwald are working on the island of Bougainville in the 
Solomon Islands. 

Mr. Chinnery, Administrator of Native Affairs in the Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea, is at present in Australia. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner, who has been granted a Fellowship by the Australian 
National Research Council, expects to leave Sydney at the beginning of March for 
field work in Central and North Australia. During 1933 Mr. Stanner acted as 
Lecturer in the Department of Anthropology. 

Mrs. C. Tennant-Kelly very kindly spent much time and labour in the Michaelmas 
term cleaning and arranging the specimens which have been brought back from the 
field by research workers for the Australian National Research Council and which 
are kept in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. 

Dr. A. P. Elkin, Editor of Oceania and Chairman of the Committee on 
Anthropology, of the A.N.R.C., who was Lecturer-in-Charge of the Department 
of Anthropology, University of Sydney, for 1933, has been appointed Professor of 
Anthropology, as from the Ist January, 1934. 
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To the Editor of Oceania. 
Sir, 

May I be permitted to point out that the diagrams illustrating Dr. Fortune’s 
interesting paper (‘“‘ A Note on Some Forms of Kinship Structures,”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, 
p. I) reproduce in a different symbolism some patterns of genealogical systems which 
I have published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, 1932, 
Vol. LVI, p. 34 (Tables 4 and 5), and commented upon on pp. 29 and 30. If my 
tables are read in the three-dimensional form explained in my paper on an Aranda 
Table (Trans. of the Royal Society of S. Aust., 1931, Vol. LV, p. 14), the diagrammatic 
patterns will be found to be identical with those of Dr. Fortune’s paper. 

The formule for the type marriages of Tables 4 and 5 of my 1932 paper indicate 
the interrelation of male and female lines which Dr. Fortune has described with much 
greater detail. 

The interrelation of direct and oblique lines of descent illustrated by Diagram 5 
of Dr. Fortune’s paper was described in a table and in the text of my paper of 1931 
on pp. 18 and 1g. If the oblique lines of Diagram 5 of Dr. Fortune’s paper be taken 
as the direction of orientation, it will be seen that the pattern of Diagram 3 is repro- 
duced, with, perhaps, a recognition that the existence of at least four inter-marrying 
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lines is required to make possible a regulated system of marriages of a unilateral 
type. This latter necessity was demonstrated in my paper of 1932. 

The independent description of these patterns of possible social systems by 
Dr. Fortune and myself is most interesting. Dr. Fortune’s interpretation of the 
diagrams in relation to the existing features of Melanesian society brings out a point 
of view which has not been discussed in any of my papers, so I do not wish it to be 
inferred that I am detracting from the merits of his excellent communication by 


writing this letter. 


H. KENNETH FRY 
Eastwood. 2.12.1933. 





REVIEWS 


Depopulation of the Suau District. By F. E. Williams, Anthropology Report No. 13. 
Practical Education: The Reform of Native Horticulture. By F. E. 


Williams, Anthropology Report No. 14. The Government Printer, 
Port Moresby, Papua. 


These two reports by the Government Anthropologist of Papua are most valuable 
contributions to the study of the population problem in Papua. In the first Mr. 
Williams discusses the various factors which are considered to be contributing to the 
undoubted depopulation of certain areas. Thus, disease and death, the birth-rate, 
infant mortality, recruiting, the means of subsistence, inbreeding and the psycho- 
logical factor are examined. Mr. Williams discusses the last factor quite fully, 
dealing with the growth of new activities and interests, as well as with the loss or 
suppression of those that existed formerly ; after which he examines the substitutes 
for lost interests, such as Christianity, education, work and play. He then passes 
to the question of the oid activities and interests which may be in some measure 
retained, especially the great Soi feast and its associated custom of Hudi, fasting, 
to which several objections have been raised. Mr. Williams fails to see any harm 
in the Sot and Hudi, and hopes to see them remain as a modified annual festival. 
Mr. Williams lays great stress on the psychological factor, or the loss of interest in 
life, but he also realizes the deleterious part played by introduced diseases, recruiting 
and labour, and the pre-European factors of endemic diseases and infant mortality, 
and the qualitative and quantitative limitations of the food supply. He adds that 
“it seems reasonable to advocate a reform in the character of the native food supply 
on the grounds that the previous limitations to it have constituted one of the factors 
tending to hold the population down, and that the substitution of a staple diet of 
higher value may open the way to new expansion.” 

This takes us to Mr. Williams’s other report, “‘ Practical Education,” in which 
he advances arguments in favour of introducing pulses and cereals, based not only 
“on the superiority in food value of these products to the root crops, but also on the 
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social and educative improvements that would follow a new kind of horticulture.” 
In this report he also discusses the methods of improving native horticulture, and 
the extent to which agriculture might be introduced. He wisely advocates a gradual 
advance. Thus, he suggests that in considering the suitability of any improvements 
or innovations, we could not do better than examine the life of other native races, 
“ especially those that are somewhat, yet not too far, in advance of our own Papuans 
. . .In the matter of the plough, for instance, I cannot help thinking that the single- 
furrow implement of the Indian peasant is a better model for us than the tractor-drawn 
implement of the modern farmer. And so in respect of implements, methods, or 
products, I think we might take many useful and in the main reliable hints from those 
other native races of the tropics who have advanced somewhat further than the 
peoples of Papua.” Mr. Williams also discusses the matter of domestic economy and 
hygiene, such as the preparation of food, the utensils used, houses and furnishings, 
and so on. He endeavours to keep the balance between the old and the new, for he 
believes that the aim of practical education should be the raising of the native’s 
standard of living. This he must be induced to do by his own efforts, ‘‘ and we may 
safely assume that the means we adopt toward this end will also ensure his moral 
improvement.” He finishes the Report by an examination of the project of garden 
boarding schools, the purpose of which is to give the young Papuans an all-round 
education, but predominantly a practical one. This Report is both interesting and 
valuable, based as it is on close first-hand study of the Papuan problem and a com- 
parative study of the problem amongst other primitive races. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Drums of Mer. By Ion L. Idriess. With a foreword by Wm. H. MacFarlane, 
Administrator of the Diocese of Carpentaria. Angus and Robertson Ltd. 
Price 6/-. Pp. 378. 

This is not only an enthralling novel, but also one based on a careful study of 
the life and culture of the Torres Straits islanders and of the story of their contact 
and clash with white men. The author has studied the written sources such as the 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Strait and various 
records and under the guidance of the Rev. Wm. H. MacFarlane, until recently 
Administrator of the Diocese of Carpentaria and missionary amongst the islanders, 
has cruised amongst the islands and interviewed the last of the masters of the secret 
cult, the Zogo-le. The book, indeed, could not have been written without Mr. Mac- 
Farlane’s help, for it was to him that the keepers of the secrets, “‘ seeing the younger 
generation fully reconciled to the unconquerable changes which civilization had 
brought upon them, told much of their secret history,’ and he generously put his 
knowledge, as well as assistance, at Mr. Idriess’ service. The author, in his intro- 
ductory note, tells us what parts of the book are conjecture, but the story as a whole 
is ‘‘ in all essentials historical fact.” So chapter by chapter we are given some fresh 
aspect of native life or some incident in the clash of native and white: fighting, 
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trading, love-making, secret society meetings, village life, war-dances and “ ballets,” 
the looting of shipwrecks, pearl-fishing, the effect of the white man’s weapons, and 
so on. Perhaps the most effective parts of the book are those concerned with, 
first the indefinable fear, then the conscious dread, and finally the resigned acceptance 
of the coming of the overwhelming white man: “‘ The sun of the island nations has 
set,’’ says one warrior, and the master of the secrets replies, ‘‘ As a people upon this 
earth we are doomed. But there remains to us Boigu, the Isle of the Blest . . . 
Soon upon this earth we shall be overrun, our beliefs and ideals scattered to forget- 
fulness. But they cannot take our knowledge accumulated throughout the centuries 
by our forefathers, and they cannot intercept us from Boigu.” And this, says 
the author. “ explains why, when the missionaries landed at Eroob a very few years 
later, they spread over the most warlike groups of the Strait Islands with 
comparatively little trouble.” The two main heroes of the book are the head of the 
secret cult who is the supreme authority, and a white man, a castaway, who becomes 
a chief and a person of much influence. The personal relationships of these two, 
who represent the native and the white view of life, are full of interest. All those 
interested in native life and the clash of a primitive race with ourselves would do 
well to read Drums of Mer. 


A. P. ELKIN 


The Old Stone Age: A Study of Paleolithic Times. By M. C. Burkitt, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. Price 8/6. Pp. 254. 

This is an excellent introduction to the archeology of the old Stone Age. After 
a discussion of the methods of study, Mr. Burkitt describes the making of stone tools 
and the various families of stone implements. He discusses the geological problems 
involved and the correlations of archeological and geological evidence. Then, 
having taken us through the cultures of the early and late Pleistocene times, he 
devotes four chapters to the subject which he has made his own in a very special 
manner, namely, the art of the men of the old Stone Age. He examines the home 
art, cave art, the motives underlying the production of the art, and, finally, the 
rock-shelter art in Eastern Spain. The illustrations and tables enable us to see the 
steady development of the cave art, the motive of which, Mr. Burkitt thinks, is 
found in sympathetic magic. He concludes the book with a most valuable short 
chapter on methods to be used in archeological field work on the sites of the old 
Stone Age culture. This book is worthy of its distinguished author, and that is high 
commendation. We recommend it to all students of archeology of early man, and 
also to all who have but a passing interest in that fascinating subject. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Bunyips and Billabongs. By Charles Fenner, D.Sc. Angus and Robertson Ltd., 
Sydney. Price 6/-. Pp. 241. 

This is for the most part a collection of articles reprinted from the Australasian. 

They deal in light manner with many subjects of Australian natural history, and 
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prove most entertaining reading. The chapter on Birds, Beasts and Fishes includes 
a section on the Bunyip. Dr. Fenner suggests that this weird and “ indefinite ” 
denizen of inland waters might find its origin in seals that have wandered up rivers. 
Some portions of the book deal with interesting geographical facts, including the 
extinct dinosaurs and diprotodonts of Australia. Other chapters deal with lizards, 
worms and beetles, with the divining rod and various superstitions, the antiquity 
of man in Australia, the dingo, aboriginal stone implements, and other objects. 
Needless to say, a writer who covers so many subjects, cannot always be original 
and the references to the aborigines are only brief summaries of the work and views 
of Professor Wood Jones and of the members of the Board of Anthropological Studies, 
Adelaide. Readers of this book, and there should be many, will at least realize 
something of the fascination that natural science holds for those who devote their 
powers to it, and will learn to appreciate the marvels of the Australian continent and 
its denizens, human and animal, whose home it was long before Captain Cook set 
foot thereon. 
A. P. ELKIN 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
AUSTRALIA 


Queries. By Robert H. Lowie. American Anthropologist, XXXV, No. 2, 1933. 


Dr. Lowie, ‘‘ eager to understand (sic) his fellow anthropologists,’’ more particu- 
larly with regard to their methods of approach, here examines the work of several, 
including that of Professor Radcliffe-Brown. In the light of certain statements made 
by the latter in his account of Yaralde kinship, Dr. Lowie claims that the chief 
exponent of the un-historical method has himself made use of conjecture and 
hypothesis and later on, whilst discussing Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s definition of 
a sociological law, the author suggests that several of these so-called laws are mere 
truisms. 

One awaits with interest the answer which these challenging queries will surely 
evoke. 


MELANESIA. 


A Grammar of the Language spoken by the Kwara’ae people of Mala, British Solomon 
Islands. By Norman C. Deck. Journal Polynesian Society, XLII, 1933, 
33-144 (to be continued). 


The author has compiled this grammar for “ practical use by missionaries on 
the field,” and although its arrangement does not comply with modern linguistic 
principles, the student of Melanesian languages will be grateful for the care and detail 
with which it has been set down. 

Dr. W. G. Ivens has already published a short study of the language in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, V1, Part III, 1931. 
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POLYNESIA 


Maruiwi, Maori and Moriori. By T. W. Downes. Journal of Polynesian Society, © 
XLII, 1933, 156-166. 

A brief analysis of the evidence, traditional and archeological, relating to the © 
origin of the Chatham Islanders and their connection with the Maori of the mainland. © 
The author disputes the opinion of Mr. H. D. Skinner that the two peoples were of _ 
the one physical type, and advances the theory of a Melanesian strain in the Moriori, = 
In reality, there is meagre evidence for the acceptance of either viewpoint. 


Evolution of Certain Maori Carving Patterns. By Gilbert Archey. Journal of the ; 
Polynesian Society, XLII, 1933, 171-190. 


The distinctive feature of Maori decorative art is the use made of the human ~ 
figure in the design. Mr. Archey makes the not untenable claim that the manaia, © 
the marakihau, the koropepe and other beaked anthropomorphs are all forms of the 7 
human figure. He also denies that these patterns bear any relation to other | 
apparently similar carving patterns found in the art of New Guinea and New Ireland, | 
and justifiably concludes that they have found “a natural development within the } 
body of Maori art itself.” 4 

In addition, the author has appended some very convincing data on the relation 7 
between the hardness of the carving medium and the complexity of the incised design. ~ 











